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ORDER SUPPLIES NOW 


bee 
This 


condition will carry over into next spring 





Lumber and other materials for 


equipment continue in short supply. 


To be on the safe side, get 
Use ROOT 


and summer. 


your supplies ordered now. 


equipment. 


ONTAINERS | 


Large Stock on Hand 
Wide Range of Selection 
Prompt Shipment Assured 


LET US SERVE YOU 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 






























Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 

Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold—a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 

We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. The 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS: 


We have a complete line of “Utility” style jars 
with white coated covers, lacquered, and wax-paper 


lined. 


10-lb. jars per case 4 $ .45 
5-lb. jars per case 6 .42 
2-lb. jars per case 12 .42 
1-lb. jars per case 24 Pr 
14-lb. jars per case 24 G67 
14-lb. jars per case 48 1.28 
5-lb. tin pails per carton 50 3.35 

10-lb. tin pails per carton 50 4.95 


Standard square American cans, well seamed and 


soldered with 214 inch screw cap wax-board I!ned. 


Box of 2, 60-lb. cans $1.00 
Carton of 24, 60-lb. cans 7.44 
60-lb. cans in bulk, each .32 


We also carry a full stock of other honey packages, 


comb honey cartons and wrappers. 


5% discount on tin and glass orders of $50.00. 
10% discount on tin and glass orders of $100.00 


August Lotz Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of Bee Supplies 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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SAVE TIME! 
SAVE WORRY! 
ORDER NOW! 


Italian Bees and Queens 





Tanquary Bees and Queens for 1946 


We will assure you good weight packages, good 
young queens. These queens will be daughters of 
queens that help produce millions of pounds of 
honey in our Northern units. 

Save time and worry. 
NOW for spring delivery. 


Let us have your orders 


Guarantee safe arrival on all bees and queens. 
Clipped queens, no extra charge. 


Queens as long as they last for balance of this 


ee eee 


— vn 25-49 50-100 
$1.25 $1.20 $1.15 
15° from above prices \ 
° \ 
Tanquary Honey Farms 
(Inc.) 


Lena, South Carolina 


PLL LLP 














This photo shows a portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6,000 nuclei 1946 





ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
2-Lb. with queen $4.00 


3-Lb. with queen 5.00 * BY EXPRESS > 


Extra queens, each 1.25 


OVERBEY APIARIES : Bunkie, Louisiana 


Will you help us keep our customers happy? 
CALL We are appealing to our old and new friends alike: 
“Bring in or ship us your Honey”’ 
We need it—B-Z-B jars need it—and the busy housewife needs it. 


A O74 You help us help them keep up their energy. 
HELP” BL Hi NEY Company 


361 E. Valley Bivd, ALHAMBRA (Los Angeles County), CALIF. 




























When You Want 


Seabinll . 
> — TIN PAILS 


We again have a complete stock of 
FIRS 9d teteusr Ree §«6tin and glass containers for quick 
KELLEY—“THE BEE MAN" shipment from Paducah. 


TIN PAILS GLASS 
Carton 50 five-lb. pails, wt. 









26 Ibs, price. _____ __.. $3.15 16-0z. Economy Jars, carton of 24, 

Carton 50 ten-Ib. pails, wt. a8 the. peter $.70 
40 Ibs., price $4.85 32-oz. Economy Jars, carton of 12, 

Carton 16 sixty-lb. cans 12 Ibs., price $.42 
(2 in. opening), wt. 54 5-Ib. Economy Jars, carton of 6, 
Ibs., price _. ~ ---------- ------ $5.40 wt. 10 Ibs., 12 cartons $5.00; 24 $9.90 


5% Discount From These Prices on Orders of Over $50 at One Time 
SAMPLE HONEY LABELS MAILED UPON REQUEST 


* WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 
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B S NKIST ' } The GOAT WORLD : 

} ees U Queens ti 

4 s OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE : 

? eS ITALI A ol =. } = American Milk Goat Record Association = 

? 4 Orders for Spring 1946 are coming in fast Ww nore rder thar ‘ : ee cacgged-w & “i be . oe bakes : 
) § we can reasonably expect to fill. Order early an y 4 ire oO hipp ng date We t mothe kon 7. SR. cae ate a = "Sub : 
? ? offer three b anded Italians, live delivery, health certificate atisfactior 10 per cent ) : snitidiess =e ee year $2.00 be : 
‘ books your order, balance 10 days Nass atowins” ii el ~~ ‘ weege $4.00; Sue wears 66.00 : 

) PRICES 1-25 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 ) 3 re ee Se ae : 

25 Up 1.00 3.40 4.40 : . 3 

\ ) = The Goat World, Reanoke, Va. : 

; } SUNKIST BEE COMPANY, Route 2, Box 9, Houma, La. | | Goat World, Roanoke, Va. : 
i FEEL LLL LBB LLLP LLL LLL LLL LL LM et Y “es geneceeene PTITTTTTTTTTTTTitiy 4 
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Good honey comes from good bees and 


good flowers. Good sales come from 


good-looking, easy to pack, easy to label 


Hazel-Atlas Honey Jars. 


, 


» HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
4 WHEELING, W. VA. 








Let Us Have Your Package Orders for 1946 Now 


We Can Supply Queens In Limited Numbers During November 
Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italian Strain 


Also Charles Mraz’s and other reliable breeders’ Strain of High 
Quality daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance to A. F. B. 
Health certificate with all shipments. 
Prices: 1-9 at 90c; 10-24 at 85c; 25-99 at 75c; 100 and up 70c. 
No extra charges for clipping queens. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 


PAA SST I NE me 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Tell Them You Read It in A-B-) 
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Carpenter’s Electric Embedder 


U. S. Pat. 2,383,708 
“Better Bee-Havior” 


TRADE MARK 

“It’s Complete, It’s Simple, 
It’s Speedy, It’s Accurate” 

This machine embeds all four wires 
at once evenly, and handles crimp- 
wired foundation. 
Terms, $7.50 Cash, f.o.b. Riverside. 
Dealers very satisfactory discounts. 
Shipping wt. approximately 5'/2 Ibs. 


G. A. CARPENTER 
4266 Homewood Court 
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RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA ? 
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BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 








Caucasian Queens and 
Packages for 1946 
D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 








NO. SACRAMENTO 15, CALIFORNIA 
— 
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WICHT’S 
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) 
3-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE} 
BEES AND QUEENS ARE ‘ 
EXCELLENT 4 

Our recommendation to you: Ask our } 
customers. .] 

Accepting orders for 1946 packages d 
that will be shipped on time. ‘ 

4 

4 

4 
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WICHT APIARIES 
406 Miller Street : Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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NOTICE 


=] 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ? 
96% Baby Bees and 4% Teachers. , 
We are taking orders for 1946 ‘ 
2-lb. pkg. bees and queen at $4.00 4 
3-lb. pkg. bees and queen at 5.00 \ 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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DUPUIS APIARIES 


Andre Dupuis, Prop. 
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BREAUX BRIDGE, LOUISIANA 
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| Due to Unfavorable Conditions 


we are closing the season and there 
|| will be no more queens available. Now 
|| booking orders for 1946. 





|B. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
l MOREAUVILLE, LA. 











Beekeepers Magazine 


Serving the National Federation 


Subscribe now at $1.00 per year. 
75c a year through your Association 
Secretary. Copy current issue 10c. 
RT. 5, BOX 181 LANSING, MICHIGAN 
‘c-- 
To all my old, and prospective new cus- 
tomers, please book your orders for 
package Lees and queens early to 
avoid disappointment. QUEENS, old 


line bred, or resistant stock. Prices 
subject to spring market prices. 


HOMER W. RICHARD 
Rt. 3, Box 252-A, El Dorado, Ark. 
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Beekeeping Supplies 
Full Line 


HONEY CONTAINERS—Glass or tin. 
We want honey and beeswax. 


A |. ROOT CO OF CHICAGO 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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FOR SALE 


500 colonies bees—all ten frame 
hives, and two story high. 


$12.00 each with locations. 
ELMER HASTINGS 
150 S. Morris St., MESA, ARIZONA 








@ THRIFTY QUEENS @ 

We can make prompt shipment. 
1 to 24, 90c each; 25 to 99, 80c each; 
100 up 75c each. THRIFTY BEES are 
guaranteed to please. 

W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 

FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders Since 1892 
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Sunny Nook Apiaries 


We wish to thank all of our many 
customers for their orders during the 
past season. 

508 W. JEFFERSON STREET 

STOUGHTON, WISCONSIN 
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We Can Book a Few More Orders 
FOR 1945 
At prevailing prices. 


THE VICTOR APIARIES 


UVALDE, TEXAS 
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For Better Beekeeping 
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DADANT'S sj 
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FOUNDATION 


© FIRST CHOICE of EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 
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American Bee Journal 





HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
November 1945 Vol. LXXXV, No, 11 


Managing Editor—G. H. Cale. 
Associate Editors 
M. G. Dadant, Frank C. Pellett, 
J. C. Dadant, Roy A. Grout 


Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. 
Entered as second class matter at the Post- 


office at Hamilton, Illinois. In United States, 
Canada and Mexico. $1.00 a year; two years 
$1.50; three years $2.00; Foreign $1.25 a 
year; two years $2.00; three years $2.75. 
Subscription stopped at expiration printed on 
wrapper. 
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Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 


2-lb. package with queen $4.00 


3-lb. package with queen 5.00 
Queens, each 1.25 


Add 25c per package for orders of less 
than 50 packages. 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 


bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c. 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 








Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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Bright 3-Banded Italian Queens 

; The kind that every beekeeper is 

; proud to get. Gentle, good honey pro- 

‘ ducers. Prices balance of season. 

\ 1 to 24, $1.10; 25 to 9, $1.00; 100 
up $ .90. 

TAYLOR APIARIES 

LUVERNE, ALABAMA 
iS 
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LL possible orders for 

this season have al- 
ready been accepted. But 
remember next year; send 
your package and queen 
inquiries promptly for 
Get ready for another good 





1946. 


season, 


THE DANIELS APIARIES 
PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


SoyBean Flour (Pollen Supplement) 
and Pollen Traps 


We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat High 
Protein expeller processed soy flour for bee- 
keepers. We offer the finest quality in our 
soy flour and pollen traps. 


Killion & Sons Apiaries 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 
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Leather Colored Italians 


It’s time to think of next season, so 
be sure to remember that our bees are 
real honey getters. 


Gold Flat Apiaries 


NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, sample 15c; 12 months, $1.50. 
AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 


A-B-JAds Bring Results 
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An adequate supply 
of Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation will 
assure you fine combs 
this season. You are 
protected too, when you know it 
is made of pure beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS 

















MANUFACTURERS 
{ HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
om Tr "% 





BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Jobbers 


Manufacturers 
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Do you know about the 
LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get monthly 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 


3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sample 

















WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.75 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





HONEY 


WANTED 
ANY QUANTITY, QUOTE PRICE 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
HOFFMAN BROKERAGE CO. 
No. 4 N. 8th St. St. Louis, Mo. 














Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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WE HAVE READY FOR SHIPMENT s 
‘ 


10-Ib. Pails @ $4.90 carton 50 60-1. cans @ 31c each in bulk, 
5 ib. Pails @ $3.15 carton 50 (no cartons) 

60-Ib. cans @ $5.50 carton 16 50/0 discount on $50 orders 
60-Ib. cans @ 45c, single cts. 10 o/o discount on $100 orders 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 


SPECIAL— Additional 5 o/o dis- . 
count on 10-Ib. pails if ordered | 
in lots of 1000 or more. 
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Your Beeswax 


Get it into use. Don’t hold it. The 
demand is still strong. Prices are 








still at ceilings, 41’2c cash and 
43'2c in trade. We pay freight on 





: Fe” fe. eid ss shipments of 100 pounds or more 
of dus wax. We want your nail shipments, too. @Prewar prices 
over a period of some forty years average only 27 cents per pound. 
Why hold your wax? @Ship as soon as you have it ready. Mail us 
shipping receipt and instructions. Send us your old combs, cappings 
and slumgum to be rendered into clean wax paid for at above prices. 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 
<ht OR 
-. x 
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1945 Prices on 


Tin and Glass Containers 





Glass jars in reshipping cartons F. O. B. the shipping 
points shown, including caps, whatever style available, with- 


out bails, priced as follows: 


1 lb. jars, packed 24/c, wt. 12 lbs. 80c per 24 
2 lb. jars, packed 12/c, wt. 9 lbs. 52c per 12 
3 Ib. jars, packed 12/c, wt. 11 Ibs. 56c per 12 
5 lb. jars, packed 6/c, wt. 10 lbs. P 45c per 6 


Above prices on glass jars apply F. O. B. any of the ship- 
ping points of the G. B. Lewis Company indicated below. 
Send your order and remittance to the nearest shipping 


point to save freight. 





Tin pails and cans F. O. B. the shipping points shown, not in reshipping cartons, for 


packing honey. 


F. O. B. WATERTOWN F. O. B. ALBANY, SIOUX CITY & LYNCHBURG 
5 Ib. pails, packed 50/c, $3.20 50 @ $3.30, wt. 27 Ibs. 
10 Ib. pails, packed 50/c, 4.85 50 @ 5.05, wt. 45 lbs. 
5 gal. cans, packed 16/c, 5.70 16 @ _ 5.70, wt. 54 Ibs. 





When you order from the G. B. Lewis Company use the following addresses, choosing 
_) shipping point nearest you; P. O. Box 825, Albany 1, N. Y.; P. O. Box 683, Lynchburg, 
ani Va.; 214 Pearl St., Sioux City 14, lowa; and Watertown, Wisconsin. Orders exceeding 
$50.00 for tin or glass or both deduct 5%, exceeding $100.00 deduct 10%. All prices 


subject to change without notice. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Box 825, Albany, 1, N. Y.; Box 683, Lynchburg, Va.; 214 Pearl St., Sioux City, 14, Iowa 
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HONEY PLANTS IN 
OIL CONSERVATION 


By R. L. VON TREBRA 





Regional Chief of Operations Soil Conservation Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONEY plants are vital links in the 

never-ending cycle of life. Soil, 
plants, bees, and men are utterly de- 
pendent, one on the other. The 
basic source of adequate human and 
animal nutrition is the soil—not vita- 
min pills or drugs. In converting soil 
nutrients into meat, cereal, and milk 
products, nature must have legumes 
to supply the minerals needed to keep 
people healthy and happy. 

Legumes are the cornestones of a 
sustaining and productive agriculture, 
and are necessary in the healthy and 
vigorous growth of grasses and the 
production of forages for animal 
and human nutrition. Animals and 
humans require proteins and minerals 
in abundance to build bone, blood, 
and body tissue. Without adequate 
proteins and minerals in the diet, 
growth is stunted, mal-nutrition re- 
sults, and physical and nervous dis- 
orders continually plague both man 
and animal. 

During the past ten years, plant 
breeders have developed and selected 
varieties and strains of legumes which 
possess wide adaptation as forages 
in a conservation farming program. 
Some of these legumes, when grown 
in combination with selected grasses, 
produce forage yields two and three 
times the quantity of either the 
legumes or grasses alone. As a source 
of nitrogen, legumes are essential to 
the vigorous growth of grasses, 
grains, and row crops. They are 
fundamental in a conservation pro- 
gram for the management of soil and 
water to prevent soil erosion, reduce 
uncontrolled runoff, and step up in- 
filtration of rainfall. 

Most of the clovers are practically 
self-sterile and are dependent on in- 
sects for cross-pollination and sub- 
sequent seed set. The interdependency 
of legumes, insects, and agriculture 
is so closely linked that one cannot 
normally exist without the other. 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


The size of the pollination job on 
an acre of red or alsike clover is 
amazing. In a good stand of either, 
approximately 200 to 400 million 
individual florets must be visited by 
pollinating insects if each bloom is to 
produce its maximum seed. If equili- 
brium is to be maintained in the 
plant kingdom, pollinating insects 
(especially bees) are a necessary link 
in nature’s scheme. 

A conservation program provides 
for maximum use of each acre of 
land. Some lands can be cultivated; 
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others need to be in permanent 
meadew; still others are adapted only 
to the production of timber or as wild- 
life lands. The productivity of culti- 
vated lands cannot be maintained 
unless periodically they have incor- 
porated in them plant residues from 
grasses and legumes essential to the 
maintenance of good tilth, organic 
matter, and bacterial action for plant 
food liberation. 

“Legume and grass roots in soil are 
comparable to hair in plaster.”” With- 
out grass and legume roots, soils dis- 
integrate and wash away as soil 
structure and tilth is destroyed; in- 
filtration of rainfall becomes negli- 
gible under some conditions and soil 
becomes sterile; erosion and runoff 
increase; gullies and sheet erosion are 
accelerated resulting in ruin and 
devastation. 

The use of legumes and the pro- 
duction of profitable crop yields re- 
sults in the maximum use of honey 
plants in a conservation program. A 
dual purpose is served by the honey 
plants, Legumes of maximum value 
as bee pasture must also fit into the 
economy and forage needs of the 
farmer. 

Legumes grown in mixed stands 
with grasses as bromegrass, orchard 
grass, timothy, red top, and bluegrass, 
furnish excellent pasture and hay for 
livestock. When these grasses are 
grown alone, without legumes, the 
protein content and feed value is less, 
palatability decreases, and yields are 
frequently 50 to 100 per cent less. 

The production of improved and 
adapted legume seeds for soil con- 
servation needs is far behind the de- 
mand. The potential supply of grass 
and legume seeds to do the job is 
wholly inadequate. 

The national inventory of con- 
servation needs, prepared by soil con- 
servation districts in cooperation with 
technical agencies and farmer groups, 
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shows needs almost beyond compre- 
hension. If the job of conservation 
is to be done, millions of acres of 
pasture and cropland must be pro- 
tected by vigorous stands of legumes 
and grasses. 


In the eight states of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, comprising Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, more 
than 57 million arces of land not in 
cultivated crops need heavy seedings 
of adapted grasses and legumes if 
erosion is to be controlled, gullies 
stopped, the land protected and profit- 
ably used. Estimates show the follow- 
ing quantities of grass and legumes 
seeds needed to get conservation 
established and under way on the 57 
million acres of non-cropland, 


Intensive programs of seed pro- 
duction will be needed to do this job. 
Research results of the Department 
of Entomology of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station show 
conclusively that “seed yields are di- 
rectly correlated with the density of 
the honey bee population.” With 
average yields of legume seeds about 
one to two bushels per acre, the 
amounts of legume seed needed will 
not be produced in sufficient quantity 
unless pollinating services of honey 
bees are greatly stepped up. 

The Ohio Station points out that 
farmers should “take advantage of 
established bee yards as a means of 
stepping up legume seed production.” 
The 1940 U. S. Census lists 2,276,000 
hives of bees on farms in the Nation. 
This is an average of approximately 
one hive for every three farms, which 
is totally inadequate for the best seed 
production. 


It is clearly evident that both bee 
culture and the production of neces- 
sary plant materials, particularly 
legumes for farm conservation pro- 
grams, must be increased. Bees and 
heavy legume seed production are de- 
pendent on each other. It is con- 
servatively estimated that for every 
10 acres of legumes on which a seed 
crop is to be harvested, from 5 to 10 
colonies of bees should be provided 
for cross-pollination purposes. 


Commercial and farm seed pro- 
ducers of improved forages, particu- 
larly grasses and legumes that are 
useful and necessary in a conservation 
program, must plan and provide for 
better cross-pollination of legume 
seed crops than takes place under 
normal every-day conditions. Proof 
is available that “sizable increases in 
yields will result over yields where 


natural pollinating insects alone are 
depended on for pollination.” 

It is reasonable to assume that some 
beekeepers could find it quite profit- 
able to maintain a large number of 
beehives and to make the hives avail- 
able to producers of legume crops on 
a commercial rented basis. Legume 
seed producers will need to plan their 
programs years ahead, in order that 
beekeepers may maintain strong, 
healthy bee colonies for pollination 
purposes. 

The use of honey plants, especially 
legumes of high conservation and 
forage value, will increase by leaps 
and bounds in the next few years 
Many soils of the Corn Belt and 
eastern United States are so depleted 
of their original fertility that the 
maximum utilization of improved va- 
rieties and strains of legumes will be 
necessary to restore soil productivity 
and maintain a stable and profitable 
agriculture. 

Highways in some sections of the 
Midwest were unsightly a few years 
ago because of eroded right-of-ways 
and gullied conditions, causing enor- 
mous expenditures for maintenance 
and upkeep of the roadbed. Numerous 
state and county highway depart- 
ments are now cooperating with the 
Soil Conservation Service, agriculture 
colleges, and conservation depart- 
ments in a program of roadside 
stabilization, beautification, and con- 
servation of soil and water. Highway 
right-of-ways can be one of the best 
sources of profitable bee pasture in 
any community. 

Mixtures of grasses and legumes 
for pasture’renovation and improve- 
ment have proved their value as 
pasture and forage for livestock pro- 
duction. Good pastures produce two 
to five times as much forage, meat, 
and milk, as many so-called per- 
manent pastures that, in many in- 
stances, are composed mostly of 
annual grasses and weeds. 

The renovation and improvement 
of permanent pasture areas through- 
out the Corn Belt is one of the 
most profitable conservation measures 
available to farmers. Pasture im- 
provement involves the utilization of 
limestone, fertilizers, and the seed- 
ing o1 improved grasses and legumes. 

Other honey or pollen plants such 
as willow, black locust, rose and 
honeysuckle, are utilized in the soil 
conservation program, particularly on 
wildlife land. The practices in which 
they are used involve streambank 
management, woodland planting, liv- 
ing fences, and shrub borders. 











For seeding range and pasture 
For seeding eroded fields and gullies 


Prevention of erosion on drainage and 


spoilbanks by seeding 
Seeding of odd areas on farms and 


Seeding of outlets and water courses_ 
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Estimated Tons of 


Acres Seed Needed 
care 42,777,000 284,579 
4,914,000 12,110 
cls . 4,974,000 494 
in waste lands 1,655,000 6,702 
- 2,767,000 32,781 


NATIONAL WAR FUND 


Every American, together wit 
every other right-minded, civiliz« 
human being, rejoices and gives d 
vout thanks that the war has ended 

Great as is our gratifiation at th 
successful conclusion of this, the mos 
colossal conflict in world history, it 
only the shooting war that is at a 
end. Unhappily, the fight agair 
war-born conditions of famine, pes 
lence and disease has only ju 
begun. 

In the wake of the shooting war, 
large part of the world has been | 
a heritage of distress and sufferi 
that calls for vigorous and unit 
action if the triumph of democracy 
in war is to be something more than 
a hollow mockery in peace. 


+ & 


a. 79 


Millions of innocent civilian victims 
of war in the nations of our fighti: 
allies throughout the Old World 
survivors of a fate that other millions 
could not withstand during the long 
years of fighting—have been left 
homeless and hungry. In the sweep 
of the enemy avalanche, in the long 
years of occupation and oppression, 
these nations have been looted of 
their possessions, denuded of their 
industries and stripped of their pro- 
ductivity. 

Not even in normal times were any 
of these nations themselves able to 
produce sufficient commodities and 
materials of all kinds necessary for 
the existence of their populations. 
Now, after years of deprivation and 
suffering, they are confronted with 
the necessity of depending almost 
wholly upon outside assistance if they 
are to survive. 

The menace which this situation 
holds for the rest of the civilized 
world, and the threat which endangers 
the dearly-bought peace was succinct- 
ly expressed by General Eisenhower 
whose intimate knowledge of con- 
ditions is probably unsurpassed. He 
stated: “Prosperous nations are not 
war hungry, but a hurgry nation will 
always seek war if it has to in desper- 
ation.” 

President Truman summarized the 
situation in these words: “Unless we 
do what we can to help, we may lose 
next winter what we won at such 
terrible cost last spring, Desperate 
men are liable to destroy the structure 
of their society to find in the wreck- 
age some substitute for hope. If we 
let Europe go cold and hungry, we 
may lose some of the foundations of 
order on which the hope for world 
peace must rest.” 

Unable themselves to produce even 
the bare necessities of existence, and 
unable to make complete payment 
for their needs, these war-impover- 
ished nations must seek the assistance 
of their more fortunate neighbors. 
is necessary and expedient that the 
ordinary instrumentalities financed by 
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public funds be 
private agencies. 

That is why American organizations 
for foreign relief affiliated with the 
National War Fund, which during 
the shooting war rendered whatever 
assistance was possible, are again ap- 
pealing to the American public to aid 
this humanitarian work. 

In some 10,000 communities 
throughout the United States, Amer- 
cans will be asked this Fall to join 
with their fellow citizens in helping 
relieve the hapless plight of the 
peoples of nations which for years 
knew total war, and who now ask only 
to survive. 

In addition to the appeal on behalf 
of agencies providing relief for the 
distress of civilians of the allied na- 
tions, the campaign also finances the 
essential and still-continuing services 
of the USO for the men and women 
of our own armed forces; the United 
Seamen’s Service program for men of 
the merchant marine, and the work of 
the War Prisoners Aid until the last 
American prisoner of war is re- 
patriated. 

A contribution to local community 
war funds for the National War Fund 
will be a contribution to the comfort 
and happiness of our own armed 
forces, to hapless humanity, to inter- 
national good will and brotherhood, 
and to enduring peace. 


supplemented by 


— 


SURVEY YOUR 
TERRITORY BY PLANE 


William Coggshall, one of the Di- 
rectors of the Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers’ Cooperative at New York 
was tired of having to travel by car 
for several days in order to cover his 
county and adjoining counties to get 
the “low down” on where the best 
clover and buckwheat areas were. 

He found that hiring a commercial 
plane to make the survey did a 
more thorough job and required only 
half a day to a day. 

Next year he plans to repeat. The 
plane flew at an altitude of about 
500 feet. Bill says a lower tree top 
height would give him still better ad- 
vantage although it might make him 
a little more seasick than the 1945 
trip did. 

— 


QUEEN BREEDER DIES 


We have just learned from his 
family, of the death of J. L. Gaspard 
during late September at Hessmer, 
Louisiana. Mr. Gaspard has been a 
queen breeder for a number of years. 
He had been in ill health for some 
time. We understand that his family 
intends to continue the business. 
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FIGHTING FOULBROOD WITH 
RESISTANT STOCK AND 
SULFATHIAZOLE 


By GUY POLLEY 


URING the season of 1942, I dis- 

covered American foulbrood get- 
ting a foothold among my bees. I 
had had experience with European 
foulbrood but had never regarded it 
as a very serious matter. I had kept 
bees 30 years but I had never seen 
the real American in my own bees, 
though I had treated many cases in 
my experience as Deputy State Bee 
Inspector. 

In treating my bees, I started with 
the burning method, that is burning 
all frames and combs and charring 
hive bodies, covers and bottom boards, 
only to find new cases continually 
cropping out. Finally I decided to 
use some of the resistant queens dur- 
ing the season of 1944, which proved 
partly successful. It did not prove 
so successful in colonies showing 
heavy infection. 

In the spring of 1945, I found at 
least two-thirds of my four hundred 
colonies showing from ten to seventy- 
five per cent American foulbrood. 
It looked almost like a hopeless case. 
I had already placed my order for 
four hundred disease resistant queens 
and then I read about the success 
some had had in the use of sulfathia- 
zole. I decided to use the sulfa in 
connection with resistant queens. 


I started introducing resistant 
queens the 23rd day of April and at 
the same time, fed each colony a No. 
10 pail of sugar syrup made with two 
parts sugar and one part water con- 
taining two sulfathiazole tablets. I 
heated the water to about 160° and 
dissolved the sulfathiazole tablets ina 
pan of water, then after the sugar 
had thoroughly dissolved in the tank I 
added the melted sulfathiazole tablets 
to the syrup thoroughly mixing it. 

I inspected the colonies about ten 
days after queens had been intro- 
duced and sulfathiazole treatment 
had been given and found them well 
on the road to recovery. I at once 
fed all colonies a second gallon of the 
same treated syrup. After the re- 
sistant bees started emerging, colo- 
nies that had showed as much as 
seventy-five per cent pure American 
foulbrood, quickly cleared up one 
hundred per cent. I fed some of the 
worst cases a third gallon—more to 
stimulate brood rearing, than any- 
thing else. By the time the honey 
flow started about June tenth, I 


could not find a cell of foulbrood in 
any of my colonies. 

Some of these colonies built up to 
such enormous strength that they 
stored between three and four 
hundred pounds of fine clover honey. 
The average for my entire outfit was 
one hundred and fifty pounds per 
colony. On rv last inspection, around 
September 15th I found all colonies 
one hundred per cent clean and hives 
fairly running over with the finest 
bunch of bees I ever saw. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
use of resistant bees and the sulfa- 
thiazole treatment should be a part 
of any beekeeper’s setup who is 
bothered with American foulbrood. 
Not only do I think that the resistant 
bees are good foulbrood fighters but 
they are also very good honey pro- 
ducers and I think extra good bees 
for wintering. The only objection 
that I have to them, is, they are cross 
to handle at times. I think by con- 
tinuous selective breeding this one 
fault can be bred out of them. Al- 
though it will take more time to 
demonstrate completely the value of 
the drug with common bees, I do 
know that when used in connection 
with resistant bees developed by the 
Dadant’s and the Iowa State College 
it is a perfect success. 

I did not try feeding sulfa drug 
in pollen supplement as some others 
have done. I can only speak for it 
in the method I have used with pure 
sugar syrup. I think if it was fed 
before natural pollen became avail- 
able, it would be better mixed in 
pollen supplement and fed in a cake 
form. 


Missouri. 
— 


HARVESTING LOANS 


The Farm Credit Administration is 
accepting application for loans for 
harvesting crops for market and for 
purchase of feed. Loans are secured 
by a first mortgage on the crop and 
are available to farmers who can 
establish eligibility and who are un- 
able to obtain credit from a Pro- 
duction Credit Association, from a 
bank or on reasonable terms from 
other sources. It is presumed that 
beekeepers are included. 
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Wrapped colonies, January 26, 1945, showing they have had cleansing flight. 


Temperature, 38 above. 


TO PACK OR NOT TO PACK 


By C. G. LANGLEY 


INTERING bees in the North 

will always be a problem and 
beekeepers will welcome any proposal 
that will reduce both the winter 
mortality and the cost of carrying 
colonies through, Can we do both? 

When this writer began keeping 
bees in Michigan thirty years ago the 
practice then in vogue was to cellar 
winter or pack heavily in expensive, 
cumbersome’ cases. For outdoor 
wintering we believed that the more 
packing we used the better and eight 
inches around the hives and eighteen 
inches on top was considered about 
right. Now scientific investigation 
has proved that the cluster does not 
heat the inside of the hive as much 
as we thought, thus ruling out the 
theory that expensive overcoats were 
needed to keep the heat in. This be- 
ing true, heavy packing can prove to 
be refrigeration for the colony as well 
as insulation, keeping the cluster con- 
stantly cold when otherwise some 
winter sunshine would warm it up 
and allow the cluster to move over 
to new stores. 

Dare we deduce from this, however, 
that we should dispense with all 
winter protection? If we could, it 
would be wonderful: no more lugging 
bees into cellars, no more tedious 
packing on chilly days. So far experi- 
ence has taught that a certain amount 
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of winter protection pays. How much; 
that is the question. My own experi- 
ence is yours for what you may find 
it to be worth. 

Our bees are wrapped with at least 
one thickness of black asphalt-felt 
paper. I prefer the asphalt to ordi- 
nary tar paper because it is tougher 
and easier to handle in cold weather. 
When we have corrugated paper 
board from the cartons in which we 
get bee supplies and cans we use a 
thickness of that all the way around 
the hive and on top of the inner 
cover. It has considerable insulating 
value but not too much. After the 
paper has been wrapped around the 
hive and held in place with a short 
length of lath, we pour dry leaves, 
straw or off-grade rock wool to a 
depth of six inches on top of the inner 
cover and corrugated board. Fold 
over the black paper neatly, place the 
outer cover on top weighted down 
with a brick or stone, and the job is 
done. Sometimes we fill the hive stand 
with packing material also. When the 
hives are so grouped in the apiary 
that it can be done without too much 
moving we wrap them as a unit of 
two or three thus saving time and 
material, giving each an entrance in 
the hand hole of the top story. The 
black paper absorbs enough heat from 
winter sun to warm up the hive so 


the bees can take a cleansing flight 
or at least move over to more stores. 

There are three qualifications to 
this method, that cannot be stressed 
too strongly; without them it will 
fail in a costly winter loss: 

The first is strong colonies. A small 
cluster will not survive. Weak colo- 
nies are not worth wintering anyway, 
except as nuclei. Take your winter 
loss in the fall by killing off the weak- 
lings or uniting them with stronger 
colonies. Usually those weaklings 
are the result of failing queens which 
are a liability under any method of 
wintering. Winter the strong colo- 
nies and save the honey the weak ones 
would consume before they die, fo1 
packages the next spring. A good- 
sized cluster is its own best winter 
protection. 

The second requirement is plenty 
of good stores. How much is 
“plenty”? For me, sixty pounds is a 
minimum and seventy or more is best. 
This may seem like a lot of honey at 
present prices but a little figuring will 
prove that this amount of stores is not 
an objectionable expense item when 
the cost of labor and material for 
more elaborate packing is considered. 
The man who winters in a cellar in 
single story hives leaving only thirty 
or forty pounds of stores may think 

(Please turn to page 415) 
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BEARS 


HOOSH!—It was a dark night 

but very clearly Bruin was 
having supper. At least, one of our 
bee men who lives close heard a 
mountain of supers crash into its 
neighbor and that neighbor crash into 
the third. So next morning all hands 
beheld the wreckage. Perhaps twenty 
supers scattered about the ground 
with bees robbing merrily, brood 
comb destroyed, hive front ripped out. 


A Waldorf dinner was never more 
expensive. 
Once started Bruin comes back 


again and again to such a delightful 
place to get supper. So the next 
night two doughty hunters perched 
high on top of the equipment piled in 
the middle of the yard to wait for the 
marauder. Soon he was heard in the 
woods but a neighbor who had also 
learned of the visit of a bear came 
noisily in, in an old jalopy with lights 
blinking and engine clacking into the 
night, to talk with the hunters. So— 
no bear. 

The next night two others took 
their positions on the errie perch to 
wait again. This time the waiting was 
rewarded. Bruin came in. He found 
the little cache of left-over material 
from the previous night’s feast in one 
corner purposely left by those who 
cleaned up his mess. He tackled it 
after snuffing around other colonies 
and coming perilously close to our 
big-game hunters. But too bad for 
Bruin, he found the cache and a soft 
nose bullet tore its way from one side 
to the other of his carcass. The next 
morning he was dragged from the 
bushes where he had run squealing 
and howling the night before. He 
proved to be a five hundred pound 
bear. 

The problem is what to do about 
it. Apparently an electric fence is 
one way to help in this difficulty, par- 
ticularly in those yards that are near- 
est the kind of surroundings that 
interest the bear. 

A contribution from the University 
of California, published in the Jour- 
nal of Wild Life Management for 
October 1938, by Tracy I. Storer, 
George H. Vansell and Ben D. Moses, 
with the title “Protection of Mountain 
Apiaries from Bears by the Use of 
Electric Fence”, gives many valuable 
suggestions. They say truly that: 

“Nature often has woven a strange 
fabric of interrelations between vari- 
ous species of animals and plants in 
the wild, and nowadays some equally 
complex situations are arising in the 
field of economic zoology where the 
activities of different species of 
inimals touch diverse human inter- 
ests. Thus, the evolution of agri- 
ultural crop production in the low- 
lands of California has now affected 
the wild black bears in the Sierra 
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Nevada, and the aid of an electrical 
engineer was necessary in the chain 
of adjustment that had to be made! 

“Equipment for protection § by 
electric fence of a field bee yard in- 
cludes: (a) Battery as source of 
energy; (b) Fence controller unit 
containing: (1) interrupter and coil 
for producing intermittent shock 
and (2) current limiting device; (c) 
Fence posts; (d) Fence wire on in- 
sulators fastened to the posts and 
connected to one side of the con- 
troller output; and (e) Chicken wire 
“Threshold” around outside of fence 


connected to the other, grounded 
terminal. 
“Either dry or storage batteries 


may be used. Weatherproof units 
containing four 1.5-volt dry cells 
(telephone type) should serve con- 
tinuously for 3 months under field 
conditions; these cost about $2.00 per 
set, Storage batteries, such as used 
for automobiles have ratings of 90 
ampere hours or higher; one should 


operate a fence unit for 90 days, 
under proper care, without re- 
charging. (These statements are 


based on tests made under field con- 
ditions in 1937.) Storage batteries 
are higher in initial cost, heavier to 
transport, require charging at inter- 
vals, and need replenishment of water 
to maintain the proper level of the 
electrolyte. In general, dry-cell units 
seem more practical. 

“The controller contains an inter- 
rupter that serves to break the D.C. 
current from the battery, causing a 
change in the voltage and current re- 
lations in the primary windings of the 
coil and inducing a transient voltage 
in the secondary; this higher voltage 
is used to charge the fence wires. The 
interrupter also performs two im- 
portant additional services; namely, 
it permits a person or animal that has 
come in contact with the fence to 
break away between shocks and by 


intermittent use it conserves the 
battery energy. Field installations 
have involved use of shock intervals 


of from 73 to 12 impulses per 
minute, but the latter is too slow; the 
most useful range lies within these 
limits; 30 to 50 impulses per minute 
are adequate.” 

“The coil serves to “step-up” the 
6 volts of primary (battery) source 
for application to the fence. Since 
the current and consequently the 
hazard to human beings increases as 
the voltage is raised, means must be 
used for keeping the output within 
safe limits, certainly in respect to the 
current and _ possibly also as to 
voltage. Human deaths have occurred 
with shocks of as low as 50 volts, 
but general experience suggests that 
somewhat higher voltage can be used 





Robert 
puts the finish to a prowler. 


Knutson, Ladysmith, Wisconsin, 


held to not over 
15/1000 of an ampere (15 milli- 
amperes). The exact limits for safe 
use are unknown.” 

It seemed desirable to conduct pre- 
liminary experiments on the effect of 
an electrified fence on bears before 
establishing such fences about moun- 
tain apiaries. Fortunately there 
exists in central California an area 
with a disproportionately large black 
bear population—in the Yosemite 
Valley. Two test fences, each en- 
closing an area about 24 feet square, 
were constructed in the lower western 
part of the Valley where bears are 
common. One fence consisted of 5 
strands of barbed wire, the lowest, 
middle, and topmost of which were 
mounted on solid porcelain insulators 
and connected “in parallel’? to one 
output terminal of a fence controller. 
The other two wires were stapled 
directly to the supports and grounded 
to a rod about 10 inches long driven 
into the then wet soil. The wires were 
placed at 6, 14, 24, 35 and 48 inches, 
respectively above the ground. The 
second fence was of smooth (un- 
barbed) wire, similar in construction 
to the first, save that an additional 
wire on insulators was placed 54 
inches above the ground. Trees were 
used as the main means of support 
for the wires. Both fences proved to 
be adequate height because the bears 
neither tried to jump or climb over.” 

“Two types of controllers were 
used, one with a much stronger (%”) 
spark than the other. Both types of 
equipment were effective save that 
in one ease where using a 4 second 
interval between shocks, one bear 
passed through the smooth wire fence. 
The stronger coil caused a more 

(Please turn to page 402) 


if the current is 
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THAT NEW CLOVER 


F the nearly 100 legumes planted 

in the American Bee Journal 
honey plant garden, one stands out 
above all the other as entirely new 
and different from any now in culti- 
vation. It is Trifolium ambiguum, a 
deep rooted perennial clover from 
the Caucasus in eastern Europe, It 
spreads rapidly by rhizomic roots and 
appears to be entirely winter hardy. 
Since it is new to this country there 
is no common name but the Iowa Bee- 
keepers Association has asked that it 
be named ‘“Pellett Clover” in recog- 
nition of the effort made in the test 
garden. 























When in bloom this new clover has 
much the appearance of alsike since 
the flowers are about the same color 
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although of somewhat larger siz« 
The plant is very peculiar in its habit 
of growth. During the early spring 
months only basil leaves are in evi 
dence. These look very much lik: 
red clover leaves but are often much 
larger. The three leaflets are often 
held erect by leaf stalks more than 
foot high. Even at this stage th 
amount of forage is quite heavy. |] 
late May the flowering stem appea 
and they resemble the flowering hab 
of red clover more than any oth: 
although quite different in some ri 
spects. In our plots they are abo 
waist high at height of bloom ar 
each stem has many flower heads 
different heights. 

Instead of a deep corolla tube li! 
red clover this new variety is ve) 
shallow and its nectar is readily avai 
able to short tongued insects. Tha 
it yields nectar freely is indicated by 
the large number of insect visitors ir 
cluding honeybees. It seeds freely 
and indications on our grounds ar 
that it will be easy to make increase 
with rapidity both by seeds and by 
means of root cuttings. 

Our little field of this clover ha 


grown from a very modest start 


About a dozen seeds came in 
letter from one of our numerous help 
ful correspondents and were planted 
on April 22, 1941. Four or five plants 
grew from this planting but attracted 
no particular attention during th 
first summer. Since there were dozens 
of similar small plots of legumes 
took some time to discover the par 
ticular merit of the new clover. When 
it came into bloom in midsummer it 
was noted thet the few flowers wer 
eagerly visited by honeybees al 
though many other plants were bloom 
ing in much greater abundance. 

It was not until the season of 1943 
that the special attractions of this 
plant were recognized. Officials of 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
visiting the garden noticed that it be 
haved differently from other clovers. 
When plants were dug up it was found 
that it spread from rhizomatic roots. 


That was the signal for special 
effort to propagate it as rapidly as 
possible. In the spring of 1944 several! 
rows about 20 rods long were planted 
from root cuttings. The rows wer: 
about four feet apart and the plants 
eighteen inches to two feet apart 
the row. 

Those little plants looked ver 
lov esome set so far apart in April but 
by September there had been a sur 
prising increase as will be seen by th« 
picture taken on the ninth of the 
month. A count of several clumps 
indicated that there were then about 


Top shows flower and leaf characters o! 
Trifolium ambiguum, a perennial rhizomatou 
clover. Center, close-up of leaves and flowers 
Bottom, offset of a portion of the root on on¢ 
plant, showing how it spreads by frequen! 
branching. 
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19 plants for each one planted five 
months earlier. 

Apparently underground growth 
continued throughout the winter since 
large numbers of new plants appeared 
soon after frost was out in spring of 
1945. By June the entire plot was 
filled with plants with the greater 
number in full bloom. The appearance 
of the plot only fourteen months after 
planting is shown in another picture. 

It soon became apparent that this 
clover depends upon the bees for 
pollination. During the early bloom 
the weather was very cool and wet 
and bees were confined to the hive 
much of the time. During this wet 
period the flowers faded without 
setting much seed. At about the time 
the plants reached full bloom the 
weather turned more favorable and 
the bees swarmed over the blossoms. 
Seed set freely and many heads 
seemed to have a seed for nearly 
every floret. 

Toward the end of the flowering 
period the bees deserted the clover 
to a large extent in favor of other 
flowers and there was but little seed 
in the later flowers. Considering the 
area, the set of seed made a very 
favorable showing. However, much 
of it was lost from shattering before 
a machine could be brought in to 
harvest it. This experience demon- 
strated that the new clover requires 
somewhat different handling to secure 
the maximum yield of seed than other 
clovers, The seed shatters out so very 
readily that care must be used to cut 
at the height of seed setting without 
waiting for the later flowers to ripen. 
It must also be handled more care- 
fully than other clovers in harvesting. 

The root system is such as to offer 
great promise for use in soil con- 
servation efforts. An old plant dug 
up at time of the honey plant con- 
ference was cut off at three feet below 
the surface but some visitors esti- 
mated from the size at that point 
that it might go down ten feet. 
The entangled mass of roots was 
sufficient nearly to fill a bushel basket 
and visitors expressed great surprise 
at the extent of them. 

The picture of the root system 
shows part of one offset of a plant but 
not the main roots and probably no 
more than ten per cent of the total 
growth of the one plant. It would be 
hard to find a plant more promising 
for waterways, roadsides or other 
places where erosion is a_ serious 
problem. 

Our soil is rich, loose and black. No 
better soil can be found. The fact 
that the new clover thrives so well 
here is no proof that it will do equally 
well elsewhere. Agronomists present 

(Please turn to page 406) 
Plants. transplanted in 4-foot rows from 
riginal bed in spring of 1944 by September 
how considerable increase. Finally, by 


preading from the roots it occupies all the 
pace in its bed. 
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HE fact that a plant blooms 

abundantly does not necessarily 
make it a good source of honey. The 
amount of nectar secreted and its 
sugar content largely determine a 
plant’s value in honey production. 
Since honeybees seek the richer 
sources of nectar first, the compe- 
tition between plants has an im- 
portant bearing on their activity, and 
therefore on the fruiting of those 
plants that require insect visitation 
for pollination. The availability of 
pollen is also important, inasmuch as 
it is necessary for brood rearing. 

In the western states only about 10 
plants can be considered as major 
sources of honey. These plants are 
alfalfa, catclaw, clovers, cotton, fire- 
weed, hairy vetch, mesquite, orange, 
sages, yellow star-thistle, and wild 
buckwheat. 

Alfalfa is unquestionably the most 
important honey source in these 
states, Sugar concentration of many 
samples of alfalfa nectar collected in 





SOME FACTS ABOUT NECTAR 
AND POLLEN SOURCES 


IN THE WEST 


By GEO. H. VANSELL 


United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Administration, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


the western states has averaged 
around 40 per cent. On very wet 
soils it frequently has not exceeded 25 
to 30 per cent, while on dry soils, as in 
seed fields, it has approached 60 per 
cent. An alfalfa blossom does not 
secrete nectar until it has been open 
for several hours. 

An orange blossom secretes nectar 
before the petals open, and a mature 
bud may contain a sizable drop of 
fluid. Samples of orange nectar taken 
from newly opened blossoms have 
averaged 15 to 16 per cent of sugar, 
and nectar of such low concentration 
is not very attractive to the honeybee. 
In the presence of mustard, orange 
nectar may be ignored by the bees, 


preference being shown for the 
mustard, which has a sugar con- 
centration of about 40 per cent. 


Under dry-air conditions, especially 
when a wind is blowing, samples of 
orange nectar containing 35 per cent 
of sugar have been taken, and under 
such conditions the honeybee works 
the orange blossoms heavily and 
stores several pounds of nectar daily. 
In the case of an orange honeyflow 
the loss in weight of a colony of bees 
during the night is unusually large 





Refractometer, in use, to determine nectar sugar. 
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because of the evaporation of wate: 
from the profuse quantity of suc} 
thin nectar, The navel orange blosson 
has no pollen. 

The blossom of cotton produce 
nectar of about 25 per cent suga 
concentration. The Pima variety se 
cretes more abundantly than does th 
Acala, Pima also has many more 
blossoms per plant. The SXP variety 
evidently secretes very little nectar 
and produces an extremely small 
number of blossoms. A cotton blossom 
secretes nectar during part of one day 
only. In competition with alfalfa, 
cotton blossoms may be worked very 
little by the honeybee. On the other 
hand, cotton is attractive when it oc 
curs more or less alone, or with some 
plant that has a nectar of a lower 
sugar concentration. Where blue 
curls and cotton occur together, both 
may be worked simultaneously. 

Sages secrete nectar of sufficient 
sugar concentration to be very at- 
tractive, but these plants are very 
erratic in the production of nectar 
from year to year. They apparently 
require an alternation of wet and dry 
periods. 

Whenever conditions in the valleys 
west of the Sierra Nevadas become 
too unfavorable for either 
through the use of crops which are not 


bees, 


honey plants or for other reasons, 
they are sometimes moved to the 
mountains, where they find such 
honey plants as the manzanitas, the 
buckbrushes (Ceanothus spp.), and 
mints. In addition to nectar, the 
mountains provide quantities of 


honeydew from the white fir, oak, and 
incense cedar trees. The cedar belt i 


several miles wide and at least 
400 miles long, The incense cedar 
scale (Xylococculus macrocarpae 


(Coleman) produces a liberal quan 
tity of honeydew during favorabl 
seasons. Over 100 pounds of this ma 
terial have been known to be stored 
by a single colony of bees. The suppl) 
is not entirely dependable, however 
Furthermore, a dearth of pollen is al- 
most certain in the Sierra Nevadas 
after midsummer. The incense ceda! 
honeydew, being of insect origin 
contains no pollen, and the cedar tree: 
blossom late in the winter, when bees 
are not active. The planting of hair) 
(Please turn to page 400) 
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Who's It? 


HETHER or not this is hard or 

easy of course is undetermined, 
but it is not a way-back-when photo- 
graph of the unknown. It is fairly 
recent. The only thing that will hide 
the identity is probably a lack of com- 
plete resemblance to the individual. 
It is one of those pictures, which, 
when taken, cause the folks at home 
to exclaim, “Oh my, it doesn’t look 
like him at all!” 

Nevertheless the personage em- 
bodied in this particular guess is one 
of the famous men of beekeeping. 
In submitting the pictures the choice 
was left to us. Said he, ‘‘Pick out the 
one that suits you. I have to confess 
that ‘Who’s It’ is interesting.”” Now 
there! Lots have said it but when 
the gentlemen of erudition and digni- 
ty peer down from their responsible 
positions to tell us that they too are 
captivated; well, well, there must be 
something in it. 

This particular individual has been 
prominent in stock improvement. He 
is a chemist and yet he has been the 
one who has done perhaps the most 
to develop the tools and materials 
which are now used by all research 
institutions in their studies of im- 
provement of the honeybee. That’s 
saying enough. Who is he? Please 
send your answer by the fifteenth of 
the month. 


Last Month, Glory Hallelujah 


Since so many called the punch on 
Cale, Managing Editor of the Ameri- 
ican Bee Journal, under the name of 
“Glory Hallelujah’’, let’s start off that 
vay. That handle was wished on him 
by his friend and Co-worker, Frank 
C. Pellett, because of the _ initials, 
G.H. Many simply say G. H. Others 
iy, Glory, or Glory Hallelujah. The 
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first experience with the wide-spread 
adoption of this blazing nickname 
was from a tall, stocky Westerner 
with a broad brimmed hat and two 
firm hands, who had never been seen 
before by G. H. He stepped up to 
Cale and placing both of those big 
palms upon his shoulders said, “So, 
this is Glory Hallelujah.” 

There were not too many guesses. 
In fact there were only a few. It is 
presumed that the identity was hidden 
too well behind the Lord Fauntleroy 
suit and the beribboned tennis racket. 
Most of those who guessed simply 
stated, “the unknown is G. H. Cale” 
so there is a paucity of those inter- 
esting comments that usually ac- 
company the answers. 

Probably the most interesting of 
the few comments received was from 
William Preston Kinard, of Louisville, 
Mississippi, “I thought this would be 
a hard one when I began reading and 
glanced at the young man, but by the 
time the clues were noted I was sure 
the unknown could only be Glory 
Cale. I believe you said too much 
this time, so G. H. ha, ha!’”’ V. O. Lee, 
Charleston, Arkansas, says, ‘The un- 
known is set for the kill. Some call 
him Glory Hallelujah, especially when 
they are around close, What do you 
say, Mr. Martin! (V. O. Lee, is a 
runner-up to Eldon Martin of 
Missouri in this contest.) Well Eldon 


Martin got trimmed this time. He 
says, “‘What hints! I can’t make heads 
or tails out of it. The only possible 


angle I can arrive at is that somehow 
it reminds me of someone writing an 
autobiography or writing about a 
person with whom he is very fa- 
miliar, as though he were standing 
back of him, looking over his 
shoulder; both smiling. If so, there 
are only two left at Hamilton, to fit 
into the picture. Roy Grout and 
G. H. Cale. Rather than straddle the 
fence, I picked Grout.”’ 

J. A. Vargo of Granite City, Illinois 
is sure it is James Dadant. Howard 
E. Black of Adams, Indiana, is just 
as certain that it is M. J. Deyell. 


= 


NEW OHIO BULLETIN 


A new bulletin on Bees, dealing 
with maintenance of colony popu- 
lation for honey production and polli- 
nation has recently appeared. It is 
Bulletin 254 of the Extension Service 
of Ohio State University written by 
Dr. W. E. Dunham. 

This bulletin deals with the funda- 
mental problem of securing a maxi- 
mum number of bees at the time when 
they are most valuable and can be 
studied with profit by any beekeepe1 
no matter how long he has kept bees. 
Those interested should write to the 
Extension Service, Ohio University, at 
Columbus for the publication 


Or talks about it 


Or finds out about it 
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COMING TO FLORIDA? 


PLEASE--BE CAREFUL |! 


By ARTHUR C. BROWN 


Plant Commissioner, State Plant Board of Florida. 


FAITIZENS of Florida are a whole- 

some and hospitable people. They 
appreciate the fact that residents of 
other states are denied the great 
pleasure and benefits of living in 
Florida, where climatic conditions are 
such as to enable man, animals, birds, 
fish, and even bees, to be outdoors 
and active throughout most of the 
year. For these reasons Floridians 
welcome the visitors from outside, and 
ge out of their way to make the 
non-resident’s visit to the state both 
pleasant and profitable. 

But these same Floridians are 
human and, being human, they resent 
anything that smacks of abuse of 
hospitality so freely extended. And 
for some time one group of our citi- 
zens, the commercial beekeepers, have 
been very resentful indeed. The 
reason for this attitude may be found 
in the annual movement into Florida 
of apiaries which are found to be in- 
fected with American foulbrood, And, 
we regret to state, a number of these 
diseased apiaries are accompanied by 
certificates of inspection signed by re- 
sponsible officials indicating freedom 
from disease. American foulbrood 
may be regarded lightly by northern 
beekeepers with their comparatively 
short brood season. However, in 
Florida, the disease becomes a fester- 
in,s sore that saps the vitality of the 
affected colony and, not only causes 
the death of the brood, but spreads 
with great rapidity to other colonies 
and apiaries. 

No fair-minded individual should 
find fault with this attitude on the 
part of our beekeepers. It is bad 
enough, when the time arrives for 
them to move their bees to a choice 
location in their own neighborhood in 
order to enjoy the benefits of an 
expected honeyflow, to find this site 
preempted by bees from another 
state. But when it is learned that 
these alien bees are affected with 
American foulbrood and thus present 
a menace to all bees in the neighbor- 
hood, our beekeepers become very 
wrathy indeed. They feel that their 
hospitality has been abused and their 
bee pasture polluted. Their ire is 
directed alike towards the owner of 
the alien bees and the state official 
whose name appears on the certificate 
indicating freedom from disease. 

In the past, Florida inspection 
officials have been lenient in their 
attitude towards the owners of dis- 
eased bees from other states. None 
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of us are infallible, and at times even 
the best of apiary inspectors may fail 
to detect American foulbrood when 
the infection is a light one. With 
this in mind, inspection officials ac- 
corded apiaries from other states the 
same treatment as that received by 
Florida bees: the diseased colonies 
were burned, and the apiary placed 
under quarantine. Repeated _in- 
spections were made until such times 
as, in the opinion of the State Plant 
Board, it was safe to repeal the quar- 
antine and permit the clean bees to 
return to their home states. It is 
admitted that this policy was heartily 
endorsed by the migratory bee- 
keepers. In fact, some of them have 
stated that one of the chief benefits 
to be enjoyed as a result of a trip 
to Florida was the eradication of 
American foulbrood from their api- 
aries at but little expense to them- 
selves. 

A recent review of the activities 
of the State Plant Board of Apiary 
Inspection Department disclosed the 
fact that no small portion of the time 
of our inspectors, as well as funds 
appropriated for bee disease eradi- 
cation in Florida, was devoted to run- 
ning around the state looking for bees 
belonging to non-resident owners and 
eradicating American foulbrood, fre- 
quently found upon inspection. We 
were engaged in a combination good 
neighbor-lend lease activity with the 
usual results—the main benefits were 
enjoyed by non-residents. 

This condition should not be per- 
mitted to continue. We cannot justify 
the expenditure of state funds and a 
large portion of the time of our in- 
spectors in the eradication of Ameri- 
can foulbrood from the apiaries of 
non-residents. Florida, like other 
states, has adopted rules and regu- 
lations governing the movement of 
bees into and within the state. These 
regulations have the approval of 
Florida beekeepers and are complied 
with by them. They may not meet 
with the approval of beekeepers re- 
siding in other states; but it is only 
reasonable to expect these non- 
residents to comply with our regu- 
lations if they intend to move their 
bees into Florida to take advantage 
of our fall and winter honeyflows and 
to make increase at a time when 
climatic conditions in their own states 
make manipulation of bees impossible. 

Migratory beekeepers should be 
advised that from now on apiaries 





found infected with American fou!) 
brood after arrival in Florida mus‘ 
be removed from the state withir 


twenty-four hours. Inspection wil! 
cease upon the finding of the first 
affected brood and notice to remove 
the entire apiary will be handed to 
the owner. This is not an idle threat. 
Within the past three months the non- 
resident owners of seven affected api- 
aries have received such notices—and 
complied with them without delay. Ir 
the event the owner’s truck is not 
available, or the owner feels that he 
cannot take the time to move the bees 
the express company is always ready 
to furnish transportation—at a rat: 
approved by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. Furthermore, api 
aries moved into Florida without ad 
vance notice to our Apiary Inspecto) 
with respect to certification, numbe 
of colonies, and the site in Florida 
to which they will be sent for in 
spection, will be accorded the sam« 
treatment. 


We believe that the movemeni of 
diseased bees into Florida can be re 
duced to a minimum if out-of-state 
apiary inspectors and beekeepers re- 
alize that Florida beekeepers are fear- 
ful of the introduction of diseased 
colonies and look to the State Plant 
Board to see that such introductions 
are stopped, This office is determined 
to do everything within its power to 
comply with the demands of our bee 
keepers. Our requirements as _ to 
entry of out-of-state bees are not un- 
reasonable. All we ask is that non- 
resident beekeepers furnish us with 
a certificate to the effect that the api- 
ary has been inspected within 60 days 
prior to date of shipment into Florida 
and was found to be apparently free 
from diseases, together with infor- 
mation as to the number of colonies 
to be moved and the location where 
they will be placed. If the inspection 
has been made by a qualified and 
conscientious inspector, the owner of 
the bees should suffer no_ incon- 
venience in connection with his visit 
to Florida. 

We can appreciate some of the diffi 
culties likely to be encountered by 
apiary inspectors when called upon to 
certify an apiary for movement into 
Florida during the fall or winter when 
brood is not present. However, ther« 
should be available for his infor- 
mation and guidance the records as 
to conditions existing in the apiary 
at the time inspections were mad 
during the summer when brood was 
present. If it was known that Ameri 
can foulbrood was present at that 
time, and if no further inspections 
were made to determine whether 01 
not the disease had been eradicated, 
it would be reasonable to suppose that 
infection was still present in the form 
of bacteria or “‘scale.”” In such an 
event, only the presence of brood 

(Please turn to page 406) 
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WAY OUT ON A LIMB 


Ever since the issuance of Amend- 
ment 4 to MPR-275, March 29, 1943, 
now a part of RMPR-275_ issued 
March 19, 1945, strange and serious 
things have been happening in the 
honey industry. The schedule of 
ceiling prices for “packaged honey” 
that appeared therein showed the bee- 
keeper the maximum price he could 
obtain under law if he packed his own 
crop in glass jars and five or ten 
pound pails instead of 12 cents per 
pound if he sold his honey in bulk and 
furnished the container. This schedule 
of ceiling prices as set-up by OPA 
supposedly was in accordance with 
business practices and in accordance 
with the then going price of packaged 
honey. 

It seems strange indeed then that 
this should have had the effect on the 
honey industry that more or less im- 
mediately took place. It seems odd 
that the beekeeper should not have 
realized the spread between the price 
he could obtain for bulk honey and 
the price he could obtain for packaged 
honey. It is even stranger that the 
industrial consumer and the packers 
apparently did not realize the effect 
the Amendment would have on the 
industry. But from that time until 
now nearly every beekeeper has 
turned to packing his own honey and 
the industrial consumer and the inde- 
pendent packer were left out on a 
limb with respect to domestic honey. 

Until recently, the industrial con- 
sumer and the packer were able to 
augment the supply of honey which 
they were able to buy through ad- 
vertising, personal solicitation, and 
even actual begging in the United 
States, by purchasing honey from 
abroad. One can recall that a great 
cry went up from beekeepers when 
some of the foreign honey which was 
put on the retail market was found 
to be off-grade. Certain ones said that 
the beekeeper was to blame, not the 
packer, because he refused to sell his 
honey in bulk. But the packer was 
quick to his mistake and off- 
grade honeys soon disappeared from 
grocers’ shelves. 

At present the industrial consumer 
and the packer are cut off from a 
supply of foreign honey by OPA ceil- 
ings on imported honey c.i.f. New 
York. The honey which they might 
have purchased is being bought at 
higher figures, figures higher than 
OPA will permit them to pay, by 
buyers in England and Europe. Thus 
the industrial consumer and_ the 
packer find themselves out on a limb 
with respect to foreign honeys as well 
as domestic honeys. 

We will all admit that the indus- 
trial consumers and the packers are 
a very important factor in the honey 
industry; that it would be a tragedy 
if they were forced to go out of busi- 


see 
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ness because they were unable to ob- 
tain necessary supplies of honey. 
Obviously, something must be done 
and done soon—providing it already 
is not too late. 

It is contended by some that the 
beekeeper was forced into packing his 
own honey by the additional profit 
he could obtain under scheduled ceil- 
ing prices. It is contended that the 
beekeeper feels that he was forced 
into packing his own crop; that this 
was something he really did not de- 
sire to do. It is also contended that 
if the beekeeper could obtain more 
for bulk honey, many beekeepers 
would discontinue packing and sell 
their honey in bulk to the industrial 
consumer or the packer. 

There are some who have suggested 
that the solution to the problem is to 
raise the ceiling price on bulk honey 
f.o.b. the beekeeper’s local shipping 
point. Apparently such a move is 
out of the question under present 
OPA policy. Others have suggested 
that the ceiling on bulk honey be re- 
moved. In both cases, however, it is 
suggested that ceiling prices on 
packaged honey remain where they 
now are. It is contended in either 
case that more honey would move 
to the industrial consumer and the 
packer as many beekeepers dis- 
continue packing their own crop. 

The beekeeper-packer who services 
his trade outlets constantly with an 
attractive, high-quality product, skill- 
fully advertised and merchandised at 
current price levels is an asset to the 
honey industry, It is only when de- 
partures are made, usually in times 
when honey does not move as readily 
as it does today, that he becomes a 
liability to the industry. Past history 
indicates strongly that too many bee- 
keepers today are packing honey; 
that the industry would be in a more 
favorable position for the future if 
more honey was moving to the indus- 
trial consumer and the packer. 

There is need for immediate action 
to correct the present situation. This 
is not the time to haggle over the 
mistakes of the past. With supplies 
of sugar predicted to become free by 
1947 it is time for the honey industry 
to rise and look ahead, keeping in 
mind that whatever may be done will 
not be to the liking of everyone, but 
should, by all means, be for the good 
of the future honey industry. 


— 
SULFA 


The article in this issue by Guy 
Polley on the use of resistant stock 
and sulfa in the control of American 
foulbrood will be found by many to 
be startling. We can back it up, 
however, It is our own experience as 
though we had told it ourselves, but 
it is much better to have Mr. Polley 
tell it. 





We realize that the publication of 
such material is going to impose a 
problem in the established procedure 
of handling bee disease. Under the 
existing regulations, if bee disease is 
found by those in charge of official 
control, it is required by law that this 
disease be burned. Remember, how- 
ever, that there is nothing in existing 
laws which says that the beekeeper 
shall not, by any means possible, re- 
move disease from his apiaries by 
burning, treatment, shaking or other- 
wise eliminating it as a nuisance, by 
complete eradication, even before an 
inspector arrives. In other words the 
inspector’s authority is confined to the 
determined existence of bee disease 
which must be thereafter destroyed. 
It is the only way it can be done. 


Nevertheless, although the sulfa 
treatment is young and we know little 
about it, it does work as Polley says. 
Many report success whether or not 
they use resistant stock. It is our con- 
tention that resistant stock of good 
quality, (and we emphasize the last 
of the description with the utmost 
emphasis) is a control in_ itself 
against the occurrence of disease in 
the bee yard. Also we know from 
experience that the use of sulfa with 
such cases as do occur, and sub- 
sequent requeening with resistant 
stock, usually controls the situation 
completely. We do not know how 
long the disease is kept under control 


even in the individual colonies so 
managed. Nobody does. However, 
we do know that colonies in Mr. 
Childer’s yard treated in this fashion 
with sulfa alone with common stock 
two years ago, are still clean. 


An interesting comment on the use 
of sulfa is in the Beekeepers Maga- 
zine for September, where two letters 
to the editor proclaim the disappear- 
ance of the diseases with the use of 
sulfa, to be followed in October by a 
statement from Howdy: 

‘Personal friends from Michigan to 
Massachusetts have enthusiastically 
reported that the sulfathiazole cure 
works. But I don’t like it for the 
same two reasons that apply to re- 
sistant It is a hard way to do 
it, compared to simply cleaning up, 
and it may only drive the infection 
out of sight without removing it com- 
pletely.” 

This 


bees. 


seems like an illogical argu- 
ment. We have never known disease 
to be cleaned up permanently and 
irrevocably by either burning or 
treating, or by any of the older 
methods. It is true it is simple to 
clean up individual cases of disease, 
but the loss is alarming. To assume 
that the newer treatment drives in- 
fection out of sight without removing 
it, is just an assumption. We do not 
know. Also the use of resistant stock 
is not a hard way, but an easy way 
to control disease. 
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Womans Page 





HE good old summer time is over 
for another year, and people are 


dusting off the family car and 
stepping out to enjoy the autumn air 
and renew old acquaintances with a 
surprise visit here and there. Have 
unexpected guests caught you un- 
prepared? How about the rest of that 
Honey Spice Cake you made for the 
children’s lunch box? What could be 
more appreciated after an evening 
chat, than a generous portion of the 
cake dressed up for company with 
Honey Chocolate Sauce. Honey ’n 
spice and everything nice, that’s what 
this cake is made of. Here’s how the 
trick is accomplished. 


Honey Spice Cake 


2 cups sifted cake flour 

2 teaspoons double acting baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoons allspice 

% cup shortening 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

% cup honey 


2 egg yolks, unbeaten 


4 cup milk 

2/3 cup chopped raisins 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 egg whites 

1/3 cup chopped walnuts 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, and allspice, and sift to- 
gether three times. Cream shortening 
with lemon rind; add honey gradually, 
beating well after each addition. Add 
% of flour and beat until smooth and 
well blended. Add yolks, one at a 
time beating well after each. Add 
remaining flour in thirds, alternately 
with milk in halves, beating well after 
each addition. Add raisins with last 
addition of flour. Add vanilla, Beat 
egg whites until they will hold up 
in moist peaks. Stir quickly but 
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thoroughly into batter. Turn into 
greased 8x8x2 inch pan and sprinkle 
with nut meats. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°F.) for 55 minutes, or 
until done, or in two greased 8 inch 
layer pans in a moderate oven 
(375°F.) 25 minutes, or until done. 


= 


Chocolate Sauce 


1% cup strained honey 
14 cup water 
1 square chocolate 
14 teaspoon vanilla 
1 T. butter 

Boil water and honey until it spins 
a light thread, or to 230°F. Remove 
from fire, add the chocolate which has 
been cut coarsely. Set aside, and 
when the chocolate has melted beat 
thoroughly with Dover beater, and 
when cool add % teaspoon vanilla, 
and a sprinkling of salt. This is an 
excellent sauce for puddings and 
frozen desserts. 
— 


Are you greeted with a volley of 
hot fat spattering from the pan every 
time you fry foods? It can be properly 
squelched by simply sprinkling salt 
over the melted fat before you start 
to fry the meat, vegetable or what- 
have-you. 

om WS sme 


If you are one of those rare indi- 
viduals who own a dripless cream 
pitcher, you may skip to the next 
paragraph, But, for those of us who 
cannot claim this distinction here is 
a little secret that will turn the tide. 
Rub a bit of fat, any edible kind will 
do, under the lip of the offending 
piece of crockery and glory in un- 
spotted table linen. 


— 


Weep no more my _ ladies—that 
brown sugar hasn’t really turned to 
granite. If you will put it in the bread 
box, or in a closed container with a 
slice or two of fresh bread, those 
lumps will soften in no time. 


So 


Autumn and apple cider go to- 
gether like pork and beans. For a 
new and tangy twist to this old-time 
refreshment, try Honey Cider. It’s 
a perfect accompaniment for that 
evening snack. 

ae YO am 


Honey Cider 


Bring to the boil a quart of sweet 





cider, with about % cup of extracted 
honey, depending on how thick and 
sweet it is, and add a few grains 
of salt, 6 to 8 short pieces of stick 
cinnamon, and as many whole allspice, 
and a dozen whole cloves. Afte1 
heating let the cider and spices stand 
for several hours to develop flavor 
Before you serve the cider, reheat, 
and strain out the spices. 


— = 


If “Oh how I hate to get up in the 
morning” is your daily theme song 
here’s a tip on a way to save a few 
minutes for those forty extra winks. 
Laboratory research has shown that 
it is quite permissible, contrary t 
former ideas on the subject, to 
squeeze the breakfast orange juice the 
night before, store in the refrigerator, 
and still retain 95% or more of the 
precious vitamin C it contains. 


a 


Keep your places— 

Here is an idea for gay, informal 
napkin clips to help cut down on the 
family laundry. Paint wooden snap- 
type clothes pins in colors to harmo- 
nize with your kitchen or dining room 
decoration, and letter the names of 
the family members on them. 


— om 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
NECTAR AND POLLEN 
IN THE WEST 


(Continued from page 396) 
vetch, which is becoming common 
along the roadsides above Placerville, 
California, would improve the pollen 
and nectar supplies in the mountains. 
The colonies should be moved to lower 
elevations in the fall. 

Even the varieties of one species of 
plant differ in the sugar content of 
the nectar, as well as in the quantity 
of nectar produced. In one series of 
tests with eight varieties of plums 
the sugar concentration ranged from 
about 10 to 28 per cent. The bees 
showed’ a decided preference for 
those varieties with the most con- 
centrated nectar. 

There is a very great difference in 
the quantity of pollen obtainable in 
different places. For example, a single 
trap in the Sacramento Valley has 
yielded from 50 to 100 pounds, one 
at Fallon, Nevada, 22 pounds, and one 
in the San Joaquin Valley 9 to 10 
pounds. To build a colony to a popu- 
lous condition much pollen is needed. 
The Sacramento Valley, with its tre- 
mendous acreage of deciduous fruits 
and other sources of pollen, is the 
center of a package-bee production 
area, 
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LET US GIVE THANKS 


As a nation we in America have 
much for which to give thanks at this 
time. Great as has been the cost of 
the most devastating war in history 
we have escaped the destruction of 
our homes and cities, our utilities and 
that 


France, 


our factories. The devastation 


has come to England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Russia, 
China and Japan has not come to us. 

Our people are well fed, comfort- 
ably clothed and have good shelter 
against the approaching winter cold. 
Starvation and hunger such as is 
common to the war-torn countries is 
here. 


unknown While we complain 


of such trifling inconveniences as 
irritate us, others suffer for lack of 
food, fuel, and shelter. 

Opportunity for a 
life is open before us. We are rich 
beyond the dreams of old world 
peoples, A rich heritage is ours in 
the abundance of our raw materials; 
our fertile our mines, our 
forests, our vast system of communi- 
cation, and the means of converting 
these things into articles of everyday 
use. 

Let us remember the sacrifice of 
those who have gone out to defend 
our heritage and those who have sent 


full and rich 


soil, 


their sons and daughters on _ this 
hazardous mission. Let us seek a 
more equitable distribution of our 


wealth to the end that no individual 
shill feel the lack of either oppor- 
tunity or necessity. While we bend 
every effort to improve our lot let us 
not be unmindful of our fortunate 
position. Let us observe the thanks- 
giving season with due recognition of 
the fact that we live in a favored 
country. We owe much that we are 
in duty bound to endeavor to repay 
by extending a helping hand to those 
ess fortunate. Let us give thanks. 
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DANGERS AHEAD 
OnE of America’s leading econo- 


mists predicts that ‘‘We will probably 
suffer a serious agricultural de 
pression within two years.” If he is 
right the beekeeper will probably be 
facing the same kind of problems as 
other food producers. We 
pect lower prices fo. 
slower demand. 


must ex 
honey and 

In anticipation of such changes we 
should do everything possible to 


strengthen the agencies dealing with 


public relations. The Federation and 
the Honey Institute should be pro- 
vided with ample fa ties with which 
to work. When other sweets are 
abundant again the public will need 
to be constantly reminded of the 
merits of honey 


We will also come to 


services of packers, 


appreciate the 
, 


who have means 


of distribution to put honey on the 


shelves of every food store. If we 
are able to cooperate to the extent 
that all groups work together har- 
moniously we can maintain a pros- 
perous industry If we spend our 
efforts in fighting each other we will 


feel the pinch much more severely. 
— 

HOW MANY BEES 

THE number of bees necessary to 


secure pollination of fruits or legumes 


is a subject of constant discussion. It 
is corimonly stated that there should 
be at least one hive of bees for each 


acre of crop. However, tnat firure 


is often totally inadequate. A man 
with ten acres of clover may bring 
ten hives of bee and think his 
problem is solved. The bees, however, 
refuse to confine themselves to his 
clover and _ instead they visit any 
flowers which are attractive them 
within flying range, 

It seems probable that there were 
from ten to twenty acres of white 
Dutch clover in Iowa for every hive 
of bees within the state. As a re 





sult many fields were 
nated, 

Much remains to be 
cerning the relation of 
pollination of particular plants. 
Other flowers with a greater sugar 
concentration in the nectar often lure 
away from the desired 
Weather conditions influence 
and distance of flight, and 
other factors influence the final result. 

There is ample evidence to indicate 
tnat 


poorly polli- 


learned con- 


bees to the 


the bees ob- 
jc tive, 


the time 


more bees are necessary to pro- 


vide reasonable insurance that has 
recognized. 


ee 


PREJUDICE 


No other crop common to American 


agriculture has had to meet so many 


generally been 


objections or to much 
prejudice as has sweet clover. It is 


now generally 


overcome so 


accepted although 


many specialists in farm crops still 
advise other legumes in its place. 
In 1896, Dr, H. Besse, an Ohio 


enthusiast, planted three acres of 
sweet clover on his best land. In July 
the officials charged with enforcement 
of the weed law, cut it all down. He 
thus lost the price of the seed, the 
use of the land and the labor of 
preparation and planting. In addition 
he was compelled to pay $27.20 in 
costs for the public action in cutting 
weeds. 
incident was 
attitude for 
patience 


the so-called 
That 

public 

much 


the 
and 
was 
the change 
were 
responsible for the final acceptance of 


+ 


sweet 


typical of 
many years 
and fortitude 
necessary to bring about 
n public opinion. The beemen 
clover since they continue to 
plant it and to give unceasing testi- 
nonial as to its value. 

It was not until clover did 
find a place in the farm rotation that 
honey production 
tantial industry. 


sweet 


became a_sub- 
With the planting 
of sweet clover came the expansion 
if beekeeping and each has profited 
because of its association with the 
other. 
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CORN COB SMOKER FUEL 


Chop up dry corn cobs or crush 
them up somehow. Put on the fire in 
your smoker. The smoke is just as 
cool to start with as it is to end with. 
It smokes a great deal longer than 
anything I have ever used. 

Douglas W. Decker, 
Washingion. 
ta I aes 


CHUNK HONEY ON THE FARM 


I produce some chunk honey in 
shallow frames, about four pounds of 
honey to the frame. Many folks ob- 
ject to so large a chunk so I use a 
vertical bar in the center. These 
frames sell more readily as the cus- 
tomer can cut out half of the honey 
without leakage, : 

Harry T. Starnes, Indiana. 


— 
RESERVOIR FOR FUEL 


When you are through with the 
smoker do not dump its contents and 
leave, thinking the last sparks of fire 
are out. Do no risk a lighted smoker 
in the car or truck or it may be 
serious. Dump the contents of your 
smoker in a metal-covered container 
kept in the bee yard for the purpose. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 


— 
KEEP A TOAD 


Did you ever keep a toad in your 
basement? Without any care except 
a shallow pan of water, the toad will 
in return, eat all flies and bugs that 
get within reach. Place a bait for the 
flies on the floor. The action of the 
tongue of the toad when devouring 
flies is so fast that it cannot be de- 
tected except by the click of the jaw. 
In the fall the toad will hibernate 
until spring in a dark, cool place in 
the basement. 

H. G. Kull, Missouri. 


— — 


HIVE STAND AND ALIGHTING 
BOARD 


One of the most paying additions 
to equipment is a hive stand and 
alighting board combined. The hive 
bottom is protected by it from decay 
and rot and the bees are helped in 
reaching their hive entrance when 
coming from the field with heavy 
loads. 

You only need four pieces of ma- 
terial. Two pieces, one by four, 
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twenty-seven inches long to form the 
side members; one piece, one by 
four by fourteen and one-half inches 
long for the rear connection and one 
piece, one by eight by sixteen as 
alighting board and front connecting 
member. 

The front top corner of the side 
members is sloped to receive the 
alighting board which should land 
flush with the edge of the hive bottom 
when set on the side to facilitate the 
bees entering the hive. The rear 
piece is nailed between the two side 
ones. Preferably the material should 
be heart cypress or yellow pine and 
painted. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 


— 


TO EMULSIFY CARBOLIC ACID 


To emulsify carbolic acid without 
the addition of heat. This is a very 
simple problem unless one must have 
the acid within the hour. Bore a hole 
down through the crystalline acid with 
a small stick of sound wood and pour 
it full of water, Put on the cover and 
shake the container for a moment. 
Set it aside. Next time you come by, 
pour off the liquid into an empty 
bottle. Refill the acid bottle with 
water. Do not be afraid of getting 
too much water; you won’t. 

If you examine it from time to 
time, you will notice that it is several 
degrees cooler than the water you 
added. An endo-thermic (heat ab- 
sorbing) reaction is in progress. If 
you have added an excess of water, 
a little shaking will produce a milk- 
white fluid containing about 1/3 
water, 2/3 liquefied acid; a mixture 
that is economical to use and perfect 
for spreading over the acid boards. 
Personally, I like a little more water 
making about 50% water, 50% acid. 

Tom Edwards, 
South Dakota. 
— 


SMOKER CARE 


To prolong the life of the smoker, 
leave the lid open after the smoker 
is emptied and allow the fire box to 
cool off at once. This prevents the lid 
from sticking when it is later opened 
and it prevents all the damage done 
from opening a lid that is solidly 
fastened by a sticky accumulation. 

Also I give the fire box an oc- 
casional scraping and washing when 
the aceumulation inside indicates the 
need. Polishing the outside checks 
rust. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 


PROTECTING THE 
BOTTOM BOARDS 


There is much benefit in giving 
these bottom boards protection from 
cold winds. Late in the fall when the 
leaves and the grass are all dead I 
take a hand rake and carefully rake 
the entire yard clean and pack the 
leaves and grass under the hives. My 
hives are three or four inches from 
the ground and when they are packed 
tight this way and carefully wrapped 
with black building paper, it gives 
excellent protection and results in 
strong colonies next spring. The bee 
yard is also clean and free from fire 
hazard. 

M. N. Freeland, Tennessee. 


= 
BEARS 


(Continued from page 393) 


and fish, as well as honey and brown 
sugar, were exposed in both en- 
closures for bait, and bacon rind was 
rubbed on the “hot” wires. 

“Neither fence was energized dur- 
ing the first night, and the bears then 
passed freely in and out to secure 
food.” 

“Then the fence wires were con- 
nected to the controllers, and during 
the succeeding 6 days about 15 bears 
were observed to come in contact with 
the wires. In general, all responded 
alike to the shock—-a backward jerk, 
a quick turn, and a running de- 
parture! One bear, after running 
some distance, climbed a tree and re- 
mained there for an hour. This par- 
ticular individual instead of “taking 
it”? on the nose or lips as did the 
others, reared up on its hind legs and 
placed its forepaws on the top wire. 
The ground connection, in the cases 
actually observed, was provided 
through the feet of the bears rather 
through either of the grounded 
wires.” 

“Later, trails of brown sugar were 
made outside leading up to and within 
the fences. This was necessary because 
the bears had become ‘wise’ and 
ceased even to approach the fences 
until the sugar trails were laid down; 
the bears that approached (during 
night time) scratched out the earth 
under the fence to a depth of 3 to 4 
inches and reached inside some 5 to 7 
inches in efforts to obtain the sugar. 
In these cases it seems probable that 
the shock was received through the 
hair on the legs. No tendency to dig 
was noted before the sugar was 
placed nor was there any in places 
without sugar. It is remotely possible 
that digging might be extensive 
enough in time to permit passage 
under the wire.” 

“Results from the trials in 1937 
indicate that a substantial fence (as 
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used for livestock) is needed, sup- 
ported at short intervals by good 
posts or trees, and with 3 or 4 barbed 
wires on insulators all connected to 
one output lead of the controller. 
The spacing of the wires must be 
different than for the usual stock 
fence. On damp soils the other lead 
may be grounded to a metal stake 
driven into the earth, but where the 
soil surface becomes dry, an artificial 
“ground” as of poultry netting is re- 
quired. The time between successive 
impulses must not be long enough to 
permit an animal to pass through the 
fence during the interval.” 

“Experience thus far indicates that 
protection of apiaries (and probably 
other establishments) from bears may 
be had with an electrified fence con- 
structed according to the following 
specifications: 

1. Substantial wooden posts not 
more than 12 feet apart (trees may 
be used as available). 

2. Four-strand barbed wire fence, 
strands 6, 16, 28 and 40 inches above 
the ground,all connected (in parallel) 
to the “hot” or “live” or “fence” 
terminal of controller. 

3. Battery operated fence controller 
with interrupter that breaks current 
not faster than 50 times per minute, 
limits duration of shock to not more 
than 0.1 second and current to not 
more than .015 ampere. 

4. Poultry netting 18 inches wide 
laid on the cleared ground around 
outside of fence (about 6 inches 
out from posts) and connected to 
“ground” terminal of controller and 
to a metal stake driven 10 inches or 
more into the earth. 

5. Four-cell (6-volt) 
unit. 

6. Weatherproof box to 
battery and controller. 

“Such a fence should be marked 
conspicuously with signs at frequent 


dry battery 


house 


intervals to warn people that the 
wires are charged.” 

The advice is to use a four wire 
fence. We have tried one of three 


wires, one of two wires. 
seem as 
fence. 
Loss from bears is a serious propo- 
sition. Our own estimated loss for 
the season of 1944 was $750 which 
resulted not only from the loss of 
honey and equipment but also the cost 
of replacement of bees. For some 
reason bears in the north country are 
becoming more numerous, whether 
they are attracted to the residence of 
man by more easily obtained foods, 
or whether their own food supply has 
become depleted, or whether they 
have just learned the tricks it takes 
to outwit man’s ingenuity. Some 
counties and states put a bounty on 
bears which will reduce them eventu- 
ally. Meantime the electric fence is 
perhaps one way partially to control 
the situation, and reduce the loss. 


They do not 
efficient as the four wire 
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Now that fall is rapidly putting will soon become acquainted with the 


summer in the background of 1945, 


hearty, man-sized breakfasts are 
coming into their own. How about 
distributing the new Honey and 


Cereal leaflets to your friends and 
customers? They will welcome the 
new ideas it contains. A man of ex- 
cellent judgment says, “The cereal 
leaflet certainly is a honey, and I 
think the best folder that the Institute 
has issued so far! 


a Y au 


Letters have been 
office from county home 
stration agents. They write 

“Thank you so much for the leaf- 
lets on cooking and canning with 
honey. I shall enjoy using them and 
passing on the information to the 
ladies in my country.” 

“Your pamphlets on honey are very 
instructive and I would like a supply 
for my 4-H club women if they are 
available.” 

‘We have distributed around 200 
honey books to the homemakers in 
this county, and all who received them 
are most pleased with them.” 

From Detroit, Michigan It is 
gratifying to be able to obtain honey 
recipe books from your organization, 
and you are doing a wonderful service 
to mankind. I shout ‘honey’ from the 
housetops, and with something as 
practical as your book, the women 


the 
demon- 


coming to 





VALUE OF HONEYBEE IN 


By Harold R. Peterson 


The honeybee has reached the high- 
est point in the insect world as far 
as pollinating crops. In_ its 
both 
stage it depends on pollen for food 
The habits it has for working one kind 
of a flower at a time, and then return- 


the 


better as a 


own 


existence in larvae and adult 


ing to hive, makes it so much 


pollinator. Sometimes 
man has done some very thoughtless 
things; such as trying to kill off some 
bad insects by spraying the blossoms 
on the trees, and when the bees came 
along to get the pollen and nectar, 
they were killed by the poison which 
was applied to the trees. Of all the 
insects, the bee is most adapted to 
the process of pollination because his 
body and legs are covered with 
millions of tiny hairs, These hairs 


‘atch 


delights of honey.” 
ae 


The Institute is now receiving ex- 
cellent reports on this year’s pre- 
serving and canning with honey. 
Housewives have been delighted with 
the two leaflets that guided them in 
their work. 

— oe 


The Institute has had a number of 
letters from young men in service who 
want to return to beekeeping or to 
start beekeeping when they return. 
One young man sent dues so that all 


of the releases will be waiting for 
him. Too many have made the 
supreme _ sacrifice literally, from 


“Teeland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand.” 


ae 


The calendars are in great demand. 
You may still order calendars with- 
out imprinting. They are a daily re- 
minder to eat honey. Why not put 
one in with your Christmas cards? 
Or send as a New Year’s greeting? 
If you belong to a club, your members 
will appreciate them. 


—_ 
Do get your orders for “Old Favor- 


ite Honey Recipes” in soon before this 
supply is exhausted. 


POLLINATING CROPS 


lots of 


when he 


tiny pollen grains and 


moves from one flower to 
another, he loses some and picks up 
others. In some places the big fruit 
pay the men to bring 
their bees to their orchards when the 
trees are being pollinated. 

We 


bees, 


growers bee 


have many 
such as 


native species of 
bumblebees, carpenter 
bees, leaf cutter, and others, but none 
of these get out very early in the 
spring. The bumble bee is the earliest 
of the native bees. In the spring the 
whole colony has to be rebuilt, and 
the responsibility lays on the queen. 
All but the 


queen die off in the 
winter. She lays and _ incubates 
from seven to sixteen eggs. Not 
until she has raised the first brood 


can she spend all her time laying eggs. 


Minnesota. 
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Here is a swarm that 


This picture from FE, 
fully 


owner’s pride in a neat 


Ontario, Canada 
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UNDER THE EAVES 


settled under 


the eaves of a_ dwelling, about 
eighteen feet above ground. There 
they made comb and raised brood. 


x 


UNIQUE CANADIAN APIARY 


R. Arndt of 


reflects the 


row of hives, 


Charles Struble, Reynolds, Illinois, 
owned the run-a-ways and John Moss, 
Aledo, took the picture. Will Egbert, 
Aledo, gave it to us. (Way round the 
barn, but here it is.) 


each one with its alighting board and 
front apron piled high with honey, 
a delight to the owner and a profitable 
avocation, 


just 


on te ye & 


FELT AND CARTON 
FOR WINTER PACK 


We use a double brood chamber for 
winter with plenty of honey and 
pollen and a winter covering of a 
paper towel carton which goes over 
the top and right down to the 2x4 
hive stand. A wrap of slater’s felt 
goes around the paper. Then a piece 
of 30 pound roofing felt holds down 


the folded laps on top and binder 
twine holds the paper firm. Openings 
are cut below and above. We have 


top ventilation the year round and use 
an extra inner cover with an inch 
notch cut out of the front rim in the 
center, and a hive staple driven in 
enough to keep the metal lid 
from closing the outlet, and do the 
use it, as you will the 
picture! 

We never have wet moldy combs. 

Harry Coverstone, 
Illinois. 


bees see in 


—— 


POLLEN 


The last two seasons we have been 
trapping pollen. All colonies in the 
yard definitely do not gather pollen 
from the same sources. For instance, 
one colony gathered pollen from 
asparagus only and others gathered 
from various sources, So everything 
else being equal it is apparent when 
one colony is not storing as much as 
another that the sources from which 
they are gathering are not the same. 
The only alternative I see is to move 
colonies to a different place 
where there is a chance the bees will 
begin to work plants yielding more 
freely or more concentrated nectar. 

W. H. MeMullin, 
British Columbia. 


— 


BUY A VICTORY BOND! 


poorer 
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PUNCH LIKE A BOXER 


From down under, Hornby, Canter- 
bury, New Zealand, comes this one of 
Barry Scott, nephew of H. R. Busch, 
Cloverfield Apiaries. Says Busch: 
“Barry found that these Italians had 
a punch like a boxer when they hit 
him in the eye.’’ Why, pray tell, do we 
so enjoy the discomfort of a small boy 
when he gets one or both eyes shut 
by the bees? Well, we do (shame on 
us). 

a ea 


A NEW BOOK 
ON TREES 


The Louisiana Forestry Commission 
has recently published a very valuable 
book. It is “Louisiana Trees and 
Shrubs,” by Prof. Clair A. Brown, of 
the State University. Since so much 
of the honey in southern localities 
comes from trees and shrubs we 
would urge our readers who are inter- 
ested in bee pasture to secure a copy 
of this book. It is unusually helpful 
to the novice since it has very good 
photes of bark, leaves and other dis- 
tinguishing features to assist in 
identification. It contains 262 pages 
and is printed on paper of fine quality. 

All the major forest trees known 
to the state are included along with 
the more common shrubs. We con- 
gratulate Prof. Brown and_ the 
Forestry Commission on a _ splendid 
piece of work which will prove very 
helpful to those having an interest 
in Louisiana trees. 

For information regarding the book 
write to the Forestry Commission at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


— 


BUY BONDS 
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NOVEMBER REQUEENING 


Says Howard Shipton, Iowa, “‘Re- 
queen in November.” We listened to 
him at first with misgiving. But, just 
try anything once. Maybe it will 
work. We tried it. It did work,—so 
smooth and with such acceptance 
that we now use it every year. Choose 
one of those cold November days 
(mid-west) when you must wear a 





WAR WORKER 


BEES 


We missed using this picture when 
the story appeared about a war 
worker’s bees. Here it is, Mr. and 


Mrs. Kornegay of Claypool, Arizona, 
stand at the edge of their mountain 
Note the desert background. 


apiary. 





jacket, but before the coldest weather. 

It is easy to find the queen in the 
center; remove her and put the new 
one in where she was, in her cage, 
with or without attendants. Leave 
it alone until spring. Caution: Don’t 
try to requeen a poor, small, worn out 
bunch of old bees this way. You lose 
them and the queen. 


It is a relief from the grind of the 
factory, Many more will find this re- 
lief outdoors in the years just ahead. 


And maybe a certain amount of 

security, with bees, gardens, small 
ar.imals, and a country home. 

p 
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COMING TO FLORIDA? 
PLEASE--BE CAREFUL ! 


(Continued from page 398) 
would be necessary to cause the dis- 
ease to develop in a more visible 
form. Unless the inspector is well 
qualified for the position he holds, and 
unless he makes a careful examination 
of all frames which have been used 
for brood rearing in each colony, he 
is likely to issue a certificate not 
worth the paper upon which it is 
written. An inspector has no more 
moral right to sign a certificate, the 
value of which he himself doubts, 
than he has to sign a check drawn 
against a bank in which none of his 
funds are deposited. 

We appreciate the fact that refusal 
of the inspector to issue a certificate 
because scales are present, or because 
the previous infection record of the 
apiary is such as to make certification 
of the apiary questionable, may result 
in the owner being forced to forego 
his trip to Florida. We doubt if the 
owner, in such an event, would re- 
ceive any sympathy from Florida bee- 
keepers. They believe, and we concur 
with them in this belief, that an in- 
fected apiary should be kept under 
quarantine until after at least two 
inspections under favorable’ con- 
ditions have been made at intervals 
of thirty days and no disease found. 
At the present time there is one 
Florida apiary that has been under 
quarantine since February 1940, al- 
though no American foulbrood has 
been found since September 1942. 
Several other yards have been quar- 
antined since January 1942, although 
repeated inspections since the fall of 
that year have been negative. How- 
ever, it is the opinion of our Apiary 
Inspector and his assistants that con- 
ditions with respect to these apiaries, 
particularly as to the manner of hand- 
ling brood and equipment, do not 
justify the lifting of the quarantine. 


As previously stated, the people of 
Florida are a wholesome and hospi- 
table group of citizens. Florida bee- 
keepers will welcome the practical 
out-of-state beekeeper who brings in 
disease-free bees, and otherwise com- 
plies with the Board’s regulations 
which apply to both residents and 
non-residents. Migratory beekeepers 
who bring in diseased bees, scoff at 
our regulations, and attempt to tell 
our beekeepers how to handle infected 
colonies, will receive a cold welcome 
and be ordered to move their bees 


from the state within twenty-four 
hours. If, in spite of our attempts 


to secure cooperation on the part of 
out-of-state beekeepers and their in- 
spection officials, an undue number of 
apiaries infected with American foul- 
brood continue to arrive in Florida, 
the only course left to follow will be 
promulgation of an embargo pro- 
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hibiting entry of bees and beekeeping 
equipment. If such drastic action 
becomes necessary, non-resident bee- 
keepers who are thereby prevented 
from spending the winter in Florida 
with their bees will have only them- 
selves to blame. They cannot blame 
this office for its determination to 
regulate the movement of diseased 
bees. They should not blame their 
own apiary inspection officials for lack 
of service or inadequate supervision, 
unless they (the beekeepers) see that 
adequate funds are made available 
for the effective and efficient oper- 
ation of their apiary inspection de- 
partments. 


— po 


THAT NEW CLOVER 


(Continued from page 395) 


American Bee Journal garden it is 
most promising. They raised many 
questions as to its adaptation to other 
soils and climates and what might be 
expected of it under other conditions. 

To answer these questions nearly 
the entire crop of seed has been placed 
in the hands of the Iowa Experiment 
Station. It is proposed to try it on 
different soils and make numerous 
tests as to its protein content, its 
palatability and its usefulness when 
grown with the grasses in common 
use, 

Soon after the conference some 
cows from a nearby pasture got into 
th clover and answered one question. 
Instead of walking all over the place 
they started at the edge of the plot 
and mowed it nearly clean as far as 
they went. They certainly indicated 
an eager appetite for this particular 
plant. 

It is highly important to know what 
the plant will do in the north and 
south and on clay soils and sandy soils 
as well as on wet lands and dry lands. 
Some time must pass before we can 
find out its limitations as to soil and 
climate. While no seed is available, 
live plants can be secured in limited 
quantity. Melvin Pellett of Atlantic, 
Iowa, son of our field editor, has a 
plot grown for the purpose of making 
available offshoots and root cuttings 
for those who wish to give it a trial. 
No claims can be made as to what it 
will do in any other situation and the 
plants will be offered for trial only. 

Judging from our experience it will 
be possible to stabilize the bee pasture 
in localities where it proves successful 
by planting along the roadsides. Its 
habit is such that it will not be killed 
by cutting and apparently when the 
roads are worked freely and the soil 
all disturbed, as is so often necessary, 
it will grow again from the roots 
covered by the machinery. 

Indications are that it is the equal 
of white Dutch and alsike clovers in 
its attraction for the bees. Although 





there were hundreds of acres of white 
clover blooming within reach of our 
bees, this little field was swarming 
with bees during much of its bloom. 

The flowering period is very similar 
to that of alsike and red clover. While 
there is some bloom earlier and later, 
the main flowering period is from the 
first of June until the fifteenth or 
twentieth of July. 

Advantages of this clover as we see 
them from the beekeepers’ standpoint, 
are: 1) its apparent permanence when 
once established. 2) its abundant 
flowers with nectar readily available. 
3) its habit of spreading from the 
root which insures an increase in the 
stand even though it is not permitted 
to form seed. 4) the extensive root 
system which serves to prevent 
erosion and makes it so attractive for 
us2 in soil conservation. 

Roots have been found to branch at 
varying depths below the surface and 
since a portion separated from main 
root continues to grow, little damage 
is indicated from winter heaving. 
Our original plants dug up at four 
years of age gave every indication of 
prospect for a long life. The short 
life of sweet clover and most other 
clovers is the worst drawback to their 
culture. A long lived plant is cer- 
tainly to be desired from the stand- 
point of bee pasture. 
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FOOD 
MANUFACTURERS WILL 
SPEND $600,000,000 


Manufacturers of groceries and 
grocery products will have a larger 
volume of sales than any other group 
in America. They will spend well 
over $600,000,000 this year for ma- 
chinery and other capital investments 
according to Paul S. Willis, president 
of Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica. This outlay is exceeded only by 
expenditure plans by chemical manu- 
facturers, including petroleum, coal 
and rubber. 

The American public does not re- 
alize that it was better fed this past 
year than ever. The Department of 
Agriculture figures prove civilian 
consumption of food in 1944, for in- 
stance, was at the highest level of all 
time. 

The food manufacturing industry 
will re-absorb its veterans and employ 
an additional 200,000. The industry 
employs nearly one and_ one-half 
million workers. Here is our honey 
market. 
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Buy a Victory Bond 
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Oregon Association, Portland, 
December 7-8 


The annual meeting of the Oregon 
State Association will be held in the 
Public Service Building in Portland, 
Friday and Saturday, December 7 and 
8. During the war the annual meet- 
ings have been confined to a single 
day, but now, with travel restrictions 
lifted, the former custom of the two 
day gathering is resumed. A new 
feature of this year’s convention will 
be the covering of various phases 
of local beekeeping problems by 
members of the association who will 
be assigned their topics. A banquet 
will be the feature of Friday evening, 
December 7. 

John D. Burt, Sec’y. 


i, 
Worcester County (Mass.) Nov. 17 


The Worcester County Association 
will meet at the Museum of Natural 
History, 12 State Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, November 17 at 7:30 
P. M. The speaker will be Charles 
Mraz of Middlebury, Vermont, Cham- 
plain Valley Apiaries. Refreshments 
will follow the speaking and dis- 
cussion. Everyone invited. 

Henry B. Poole, Pres. 
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New Rochelle (N. Y.), Yonkers, 
November 18 


The New Rochelle Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Justus 
Lorenzen, 45 Clark Street, Yonkers, 
on Sunday, November 18, at 2:30 
P. M. A general discussion of the past 
summer’s experiences will be brought 
up; also new and approved methods 
for winter packing. Don’t forget the 
“Question Box.’ Experts will be on 
hand. Refreshments will follow the 
meeting, 

A. M. Barnes, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
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S uthern Federation-Georgia Associ- 
ation-Florida Association-Valdosta, 
December 13. 


The Southern States Federation, 
the Georgia Beekeepers Association 
and the Florida Association will 
meet jointly for a two day session 
at Valdosta, Georgia, Thursday and 
Friday, December 13 and 14. A more 
complete program will probably be in 
the December number. 

W. P. Yarbrough, Sec’y. 
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Indiana, Indianapolis, November 15 


The Indiana State Association will 
hold its annual convention at the 
State House, House of Representa- 


November 15. 
An interesting and 
program with two out-of- 

speakers is being a1 


tives, Indianapolis, 
Everyone invited. 
instructive 
State guest 
ranged. 


James E. Starkey, Sec’y. 


oe 


Montana Association, Billings 
November 15 and 16 


The annual meeting of the Montana 
State Association will be held in 
Billings, November 15 and 16. The 
program will include fine speakers on 
different subjects of interest. 


Mrs. O. R. Burdett, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Vv — 
Lehigh Valley (Pa.) Allentown, 
November 15 
The Lehigh Valley Association is 
holding its autumn in-door meeting 


at West Hall, Twenty-sixth 
Gordon Streets, Muhlenberg 
Allentown, Thursday, November 15, 
at 7:30 P. M. The principal speaker 
will be Allen Latham of Connecticut. 
His subject is “Practical Methods of 
Queen-Rearing for Honey Producers.”’ 
E. B. Everitt, Pennsylvania. 
am WY ane 


and 


College, 


Illinois State Association, Springfield, 
November 9 and 10 


The Illinois State Beekeepers’ 


Association will hold its 1945 cor 
vention, November 9 and 10 at St. 
Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, Illinois 
Janquet evening of the 9th. All bee 


keepers and friends are invited to at- 
tend. 


Hoyt Taylor, Sec’y. 
a 

Beekeepers Moving to Texas Take 
Notice 


Beekeepers who plan to move or 


ship colonies of bees o1 beekeeping 
equipment into Texas must make 


application to the State Entomologist, 


College Station, Texas, in advance 
and send their certificate or a certi- 
fied copy of it with their application 


before a permit will be issued. Certain 
locations in Texas crowded and 
it has become take 
greater precautions to guard against 
introduction and spread of American 
foulbrood. 


are 
necessary to 


F. L. Thomas, 
State Entomologist. 
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OUR BY-LAWS 
Several inquiries have come to this 


office in the past few weeks as to the 


various provisions of our By-Laws 
and since they have not previously 
been published they are given here- 
with as they were amended and 
adopted at the annual meeting last 
January. 
BY-LAWS 
of the 
National Federation of State 
Beekeepers Associations 
Article I—Name 

The name of this association shall 

be the National Federation of State 


Associations. 
Article II 


The Federation is 


rOLlOWINg purposes: 


Beekeepers’ 
‘Purposes 


formed for the 


1. To promote the general welfare 


te Beekeepers’ Associations and 


heir members. 


2. To further the development of 
bonds of friendship, understanding 
and mutual helpfulness among state 


beekeepers’ associations and_ their 
members. 

3. To and 
in bee culture and to cooperate 
with the Federal 


colleges 


foster encourage re- 


Government, agri- 


cultural and other agencies 
in research and educational programs 
designed to aid and further the inter 


ests of the beekeeping industry. 


1. To cooperate with the American 
Honey Institute in its promotional 
activities to increase the use of honey. 


5. To serve as a clearing house for 
the dissemination of vital information 

» be ekeepers. 

6. To promote 
will further the 
industry and to oppose legis- 
which would adversely affect it. 


such legislation as 


interests of the bee- 
keeping 


lation 


7. To foster the adoption of such 
Governmental regulations and the 
making of and decisions 


as will facilitate further development 


such orders 


and progress of the beekeeping indus- 


try and to oppose the adoption of 
such regulations and the making of 
such orders and decisions as may be 
deemed inimical to the interests of 


ts members. 

8. To cooperate with other associ- 
ations in the beekeeping industry in 
creating a central or 
ation for 
the 


national associ- 
the purpose of furthering 
interests of the beekeeping indus- 
try, and to become a member of such 


central or national association. 


9. To engage in any activity which, 
in the opinion of the Federation, will 
promote the common interests and 
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“HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 to 3, 90c each. 4 to 11, 80c each. 12 up, 75c each. 

Will ship in lots to suit your needs. 

Twenty odd years of selective breeding for hardiness, productivity and other 
qualities you will like when you stock “HONEY GIRL” Italians. 

Queens received dead will be replaced if returned promptly in their own cage. 
Certificate of inspection with each shipment. 


St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries 
l Moreauville, Louisiana 


100 or more, 70c each 
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SOYBEAN FLOUR 
EXPELLER PROCESS 
For use in supplementing natural pollen for spring buildup 

5 pound package, postpaid east of Rockies 

5 pound package, postpaid west of Rockies 

100 pound bag, f.o.b. mill, Decatur : 

500 pounds or more, f.o.b. mill, Decatur, per hundred 

2000 pounds or more, f.o.b. mill, Decatur, per hundred 

Carload, f.o.b. mill Decatur, per hundred 

Cash with order, C.O.D. Instructions for mixing with all orders. 


SHELLBARGER SOYBEAN MILLS, Decatur 30, Il. 
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QUEENS caucasiAns 


Daughters of Queens Bred Bred to Italian 
for Resistance Drones 


$1.25 EACH, BALANCE OF SEASON 


2-Lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.00 Over 25 years a shipper in U. S. A. 
3-Lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.00 and Canada. Send for free circular 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Route 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas 
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PERFORMANCE TELLS THE STORY 


Daughter queens of this “DR” strain of bees which has been bred continuously for 
resistance to A.F.B. is giving satisfaction to an increased number of producers in every 
honey producing state. Booking orders for 1946. Write for shipping dates. 


IOWA BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES 19, IOWA 
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QUEENS, Gentle Leather Italians 


ALL BREEDERS NORTHERN RECORD PRODUCERS. 


Our system of holding queens in large two frame nuclei until egg 
laying ability and pattern is proven, assures you of the finest queens to 


be had at any price. 
ANY NUMBER $1.25 


Please book your orders for 1946 as soon as possible and help us to 
help you. Prices and terms will be announced later. 


The Rich Honey Farms 


POST OFFICE, JEANERETTE, LOUISIANA 




















E. R. RALEY, 710 W. Altamaha St., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
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Three Band Italian Bees with Queens for 1946 

1 to 24 24 to 48 48 Up ) 

2-LB. $4.00 $3.75 $3.60 ) 

3-LB. 5.00 4.75 4.60 ? 

‘ 

4 

4 





To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 


the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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Caucusian Bees and Queens 
For 1946 


Please Note—We are booked with 
orders for both package bees and 
queens until June Ist. Many thanks. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Alabama 
MICHIGAN CLOVER HONEY WANTED 


Buyer of MICHIGAN’S fine clover honey. 


Michigan producers write me when you 
have some of this fine Michigan clover honey 
ready for the market. Can use your entire 
crop. Don’t forget, and write. 


TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY 
E. D. Townsend Northstar, Michigan 
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BLUE RIBBON 


Package Bees 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 
THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 











MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER | 
110 volt AC-DC; welds, brazes, solders, 

cuts all metals; easy to use; full di- | 
rections. Complete with power unit, 
flame and metallic arc attachments, 
carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Used by 
the navy. Guaranteed for one year. 
Splendid for farm use. Only $19.95. 


MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO. 
241 CA Canal St. New York City 











The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With tne American Bee 
ers’ own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 


producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 
Send $1.75 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 








Neises Honey 
Filter 


and 


Gravity Honey 
Clarifier 
Mfg. and for sale by 


Reuben Neises 


908 S. Cherry St. 





Marshfield, Wisconsin 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are interested in _ bee 
activities “‘North of the Border,” send u 
your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 

u. & A. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


BUY BONDS 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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general welfare of its member- 
associations. 

Article IlI]—Membership 
Section 1. Membership in the 
Federation shall consist of two 
classes. Any association or individual 


may become a member of the Feder- 
ation upon application for member- 
ship and its acceptance by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation. 
The rights, powers and duties of each 
member-association shall be exercised 
by and through its delegate, or alter- 
nate, to the Federation. 

Section 2. The Federation shall 
issue a certificate of membership to 
each member, which shall be in such 
form as may be prescribed by the 
Executive Committee. The member- 
ship certificate shall not be trans- 
ferable. 

Section 3. Annual membership dues 
shall be a minimum of five cents (5c) 
per member of each _ beekeepers’ 
association affiliated with the Feder- 
ation, with a minimum fee of five 
dollars ($5.00). Membership dues of 
individuals shall be _ five dollars 
($5.00). The amount of annual dues 
may be changed at any meeting pro- 
viding that notice of the proposed 
change has been sent to each member 
by the Executive Committee not less 
than 30 days before the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation. 

Section 4. A member may with- 
draw from the Federation at any time 
by notice in writing to the President 
of the Federation. 

Section 5. Any membership may be 
terminated by a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee present at any 
meeting, after thirty days notice by 
Secretary of such proposed action and 
opportunity to present an oral or 
written statement to the Executive 
Committee. 


Article IV—Regions 

To permit more detailed consider- 
ation of beekeepers’ problems having 
application to particular sections or 
regions of the United States, to insure 
a better understanding of such 
problems, to aid in furthering the 
spirit of fellowship among beekeepers, 
and to facilitate the selection, on a 
regional basis, of representatives for 
service on the Executive Committee, 
the Federation establishes the follow- 
ing regions and specifies the states 


which shall be included in each 
region: 
Region 1. Washington, Oregon 


California, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Region 2. Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Region 3. Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 

Region 4. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
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Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dele- 
ware and West Virginia. 

Region 5. States of the Southern 
Beekeeping Conference, including 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Florida and Virginia. 

Delegates of the 
ations from each 
one of their own 


member associ- 
shall elect 
members to act as 
regional representative on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


region 


Article V—Executive Committee 

Section 1. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and one representative from each 
region of the Federation. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have power to 
act in all matters not in confict with 
policies adopted by the Federation. 

Section 2. The annual meeting of 
the Executive Committee shall be 
held immediately following the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the Federation. 


Special meetings of the Executive 
Committee may be called by the 
President at such times as he may 
deem advisable for promoting the 
work of the Federation. 
Article VI—Officers 

Section 1. The Federation at each 

annual meeting shall elect from 


among their own members a President 
and a Vice-Fresident. A Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be chosen and em- 
ployed by the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. All officers shall be 
elected for a term of one year, to 
serve until their successors are elected 


and assume office. 


Section 3. The President shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Federation 
and the Executive Committee, and 
shall perform such other duties as 
m vy be indicated in other sections of 


these by-laws. He shall submit an 

annual report to the Federation. 
Section 4. In the absence of the 

President his duties shall be _ per- 


formed by the Vice-President. 

Section 5. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep the books and records of 
the Federation and perform’ such 
other duties as may be indicated by 
these by-laws or as may be directed 
by the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall have the custody of the funds 
of the Federation and shall disburse 
the same upon vouchers approved by 
the President. He shall make a report 
at each annual meeting concerning 
his activities including an account- 
ing for all funds received and dis- 
bursed by him. 


Section 7. All officers shall perform 
such additional duties as may be as- 
signed them by the Federation or the 
Executive Committee. 


Article VII 


These by-laws may be amended by 
a majority vote of those present at 
any meeting of the Federation. 


Amendments 


Possible Changes 


No one has claimed that these by- 
laws are perfect or that they fully 
cover the aims and objectives of this 
organization. Neither has there been 
any serious objection. They provide 


a framework upon which to build a 
bigger and better national organi- 
zation of beekeepers and if any 


changes can be suggested that will 
help make the organization _ still 
bigger and still better then those 


changes should be made. 

The name is objectionable to some 
because it is too long and too cumber- 
some, Since many of our affiliated 
organizations are not actually State 
Associations it might be well to drop 
the word State from the name. 

The question of voting privileges is 
not quite clear. Individual members 
have a vote and it might be advis- 
able to allow each member association 
more than one vote as now seems to 
be provided. Perhaps the number of 
votes for each member association 
could best be arrived at by dividing 
the membership fee of the association 
by $5.00. 

These are passing thoughts and not 
requests for changes. If the Feder- 
ation has the support of a majority 
of the beekeepers and is rendering 
the service they expect it to render, 
then there is little to be gained by 
frequent changes or additions to the 
by-laws. 

The one change that definitely will 
be considered at the next annual meet- 
ing is the increase of minimum dues 
of affiliated associations. Consideration 
of this change is made necessary by 
a resolution adopted at the last meet- 
ing and which is as follows: 

“It is recommended that notice now 
be issued to all member associations 
that it is proposed at the next meet- 


ing of the Federation to increase 
dues to twenty-five cents (25c) per 
member of associations that are 


members of the Federation.” 

As provided in Article III, Section 
3, of our by-laws, notice is hereby 
given by and for the Executive Com- 
mittee to all members of the Feder- 
ation that the above quoted change 
in membership dues will be given con- 
sideration at the next annual meeting. 

Any other changes that may be pro- 
posed should be presented in writing 
to the Secretary so they may be in- 
cluded in the December News Letter. 
This will allow all members to be fully 
informed before reaching the meeting 
and will permit more time for other 
matters of interest during our limited 
sessions. 

Rehabilitation 

Beekeepers 


Committee 


should know more 
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Again the demand for our packages and queens will be much 
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greater than we can supply. As always we will book only what 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


WEAVER APIARIES : Navasota, Texas 


we can ship with little delay. . 
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QUEENS 3-Banded Italians QUEENS 
Carefully selected and produced for their honey gathering qualities. 
JUNE 1ST TO OCTOBER 1ST. 

1 to 11 Loasicedbaaka $1.00 each 

12 to 49 Mpsiciatneaeessiaes “se -90 each 

ey cee ec scekinliageadighiel 80 each 

Parcel post prepaid. 
Health certificate and live delivery guaranteed. 
JOHN C. HOGG Tifton, Georgia 
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BESSONET’S Italian Package Bees and Queens | 


Will again be available next spring at prices to be announced later. Write us stating 
the number of queens and packages with preferred date and we will advise the closest. 
date we can offer. 


: Bessonet Bee Company : Donaldsonville, La. 
\ 
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ITALIAN PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


We are making plans for a bigger and better season in 1946. If your order is not 
already with us, tet us have it promptly to assure the best shipping dates. Full weight, 
live delivery and health certificate with each order. 


LOUIS L. COUCH “REVILLAGE 


BEEKEEPER 
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Pineville, Louisiana 
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about the Rehabilitation Committe. 
and the important work they ar 
doing. 

Elmer Carroll, Rr. 5, Box 181 
Lansing, Michigan, genial editor o! 
the Beekeepers Magazine is the 


chairman and the other members ar 
H. J. Rahmlow, 424 University Farn 
Place, Madison 6, Wisconsin, and 
John F. Reinhardt, Georgia Coasta! 


Plains Experiment Station, Tifto1 
Georgia. 
In a recent letter from Mr. Carrol 


about the work of this committee h: 
has this to say: 

“Surveying the letters I have re¢ 
ceived from veterans, I note tha 
many want to jump right in and mak 
a guaranteed full time living fro: 
beekeeping. Of course this ha 
meant a letter of caution « 
starting small and slowly, and tha 
everyone does not succeed. An 
that there are such things as foul 
brood, winter losses, and short crop 
at times. I also suggest they tie ir 
some other occupation, such as pou 
try, small fruit or truck farming. 

Most of those seeking education ask 
for a complete college course, which 
of course is not adequate or practical. 
It all seems to jell down to this: To 
recommend that the veteran list his 
name with us and we will try to find 
a position for him with a successful 
honey producer, where he can ear 
while learning in a _ practical, and 
probably the best manner. 

It will help, if in your News Letter, 
you appeal to beekeepers to list their 
names with us, so we can obtain a few 
more outlets for these men. They 
should state wages paid to a beginner, 
and what they will pay later when 
he acquires good knowledge. Also 
months of periods of employment.” 

Lend this committee your best sup- 
port, and, through them, help the re- 
turning veteran make the proper start 
toward keeping bees better. 


Membership 

458 Individuals. 

40 State Associations. 

9 County or Local Associations. 

Individual memberships continue 
to come, slowly but regularly. There 
seems no lack of enthusiasm on th 
part of those who know about th: 
Federation and its program and this 
leads to the conclusion that many of 
our beekeepers have not had 
brought to their attention. Under ou 
present financial set-up the individua 
memberships are the chief source of 
funds for carrying on and enlarging 


our program of service. Tell you 
beekeeper friends about it and giv 


them the opportunity to contributé 
in this small way to the support of 
such a large endeavor. 

Associations continue to come int 
the folds and we now have forty-nin¢ 
or one more than there are states. No 
quite all of the states are represente 

(Please turn to page 415) 
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HONEY PRODUCERS 


PACKAGE BEES 


The large buyers are now placing 
orders for spring delivery. Most every 
day orders are received for large lots of 
packages. Naturally they are request- 
ing the choicest shipping dates. As daily 
shipments are limited in quantity it is 
to your advantage to order early. We 
will not book more packages for a day’s 
shipment than experience shows we can 
deliver. Can we count you in this for- 
ward-looking, progressive lot of pro- 
ducers? 


No-Drip Honey Server 


These servers hold 
one pound —good 
serviceable plastic tops. 
In U. S. only. 

2 
POSTPAID 30c EACH 


DOZEN LOTS $2.75 
(Not Postpaid) 

















Genuine Drip-Cut Servers 


BEST THERE IS 


Available only in limited number, so we offer them 
only for our customers’ own gift use. Hold one pint. 


In U. S. only. 
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POST PAID 75 CENTS. THREE PREPAID $2.00 bd 
ORDER TODAY 
° ROSSMAN & LONG 
Dadant & Sons : Hamilton, Illinois BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
4a en ee aimed 
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QUALITY plus QUANTITY 


Each year we ship thousands of Queens and tons of Package Bees. We doubt very much 
that there is a county in the United States or Canada where bees are kept to any extent that 
has not at some time had Stover Bees or Queens. To check the quality of our product and 
our reliability we ask that you contact any of these many customers. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR NEXT SEASON 


THE STOVER APIARIES : Mayhew, Miss. 
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‘ By FRANK C. PELLETT : 
7-7 . *,* , a 
5 This new edition of one of Mr. Pellett’s most popular books was % 
+ designed to be just what it is. A complete quick guide to the rearing + 
z of good queens, whether for home use, for the outyard or for large 
& commercial production. 4 
+ The new revised edition is the only queen rearing book on the + 
= market and fills the bill by its comprehensiveness. < 
+ NOW AVAILABLE, CLOTH BOUND Mr. Pellett knows queen rearing as a layman, as an investigator in + 
z ILLUSTRATED, 110 PAGES disease resistance work, and as an observer of the largest commercial 5S 
~ POSTPAID $1.00. ORDER TODAY operations. 4 
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formerly of the U. S. D. A., as bee- 
keeping specialist; also a com- 
mercial beekeeper operating in the 
United States, and in the tropics; 
analyst on beekeeping costs for the 
United States Government. Some- 
thing brand new in bee books, en- 


principles behind getting a maxi- 
mum crop at a minimum of ex- 
pense. Limited edition at low price. 
$1.50. 


Pellett. A book of absorbing inter- 
est to the bird lover who wishes to 
attract his feathered friends to his 
home garden, $1.00. 


TTTITITITITIT TILL) 


by C. P. Dadant, (revised by M. G. 
and J. C. Dadant). A reliable guide 
to things you must know first about 
bees, hives, producing honey, etc. 


colonies, the small apiary. $1.00. 


DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEP.- 
ING by C. P. Dadant. Methods of 
using the large hive. A system of 
beekeeping which proved a success 


keepers. Available also in French, 
Spanish and Italian. 120 pages. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


? BEEKEEPING by E. F. Phillips. A 


theory and practice. The author 
is professor of apiculture at Cornell 
University. $4.00. 


PRODUCTIVE BEEKEEPING by 
Frank C. Pellett. One of the 
standard works on beekeeping, by 
the author of “‘American Honey 
Plants,” “Birds of the Wild,’ and 
other books. $3.50. 


OUTAPIARIES by M. G. Dadant. An 
outline of the equipment, location 
and management necessary in oper- 
ating an outyard system. 125 
pages. Cloth. $1.00. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPINGLIFE OF THE BEE by Maurice 


Bee Books as 


Christmas Gifts 


Please all members of the family by making your selections from those listed 
below. The special book, the general one, for the layman, for the beekeeper. 
We have a full line. ALL PRICES POSTPAID. 


PAROS 


HONEY GETTING by E. L. Sechrist, THE LIFE OF LANGSTROTH by ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 


Florence Naile. This is the life 


THE HONEYBEE by R. E. Snod- 
history of L. L. Langstroth, Amer- 


grass. The authoritative text on 
ica’s master of bee culture, and is 


tat : pre om the subject. $3.50. 
a book every beekeeper should have 
pages, price $2.00. , p y 


of southern beekeeping. $1.00. 


tirely devoted to elaborating the FLOWERS OF THE WILD by Frank PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING by 


C. Pellett. How to transplant wild 
flowers and grow them successfully 
in the garden. [lustrated with 
photographs by the author. $1.00. 


Frank C. Pellett. Brand new edi- 
tion of this thorough work. Only 
book in this field. Cloth, illustrated, 
100 pages. $1.00. 


BIRDS OF THE WILD by Frank C.BEE VENOM THERAPY by Bodog4 LIVING FROM BEES by Frank C. 


Pellett. Combining the results of 
many years’ experience, with the 
latest developments and improve- 
ments in beekeeping. As the title 
suggests, this book is designed to 
explain how a living can be made 
Maeterlinck. One of the bee from bees. 300 pages. $2.00. 


classics. A poetic treatment of the CITIES OF WAX by J, C. Kenly. A 
behavior of the bee colony. $2.50. popularly written story of the bee 
and its works, illustrated by draw- 


F. Beck. A doctor’s findings in his 
use of bee venom in the treatment 
of rheumatism. 230 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


Suggests management for a fewHISTORY OF AMERICAN BEE- ings. 250 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


KEEPING by Frank C. Pellett. 

The fascinating story of the be. BEE CRAFTSMAN by H. J. Wadey. 
ginning and growth of America’s New book which gives you British 
honey industry. 213 pages. Cloth. beekeeping, but applicable as well 
$2.50. here. Cloth, 100 pages. $1.00. 


through three generations of bee- HOW TO SUCCEED WITH BEES by SWARMING AND ITS CONTROL 


Atkins and Hawkins. A 100-page 
book on planning your bee work 
to best advantage. Now in its 
eighteenth edition. Paper. $_.55 


by Snelgrove. Authoritative Eng- 
lish work by one who has made a 
thorough study of his subject. 
Cloth, 100 pages. $1.50. 


comprehensive study of beekeeping HONEY AND YOUR HEALTH byA.B.C. & X.Y.Z. OF BEE CULTURE 


Bodog Beck and Doree Smedley. A 
revised edition of Beck’s earlier 
work, Beck’s work represents the 
only attempt so far to cover the 
subject of HONEY by itself. Cloth, 
240 pages. $3.00. 


by A. I. & E. R. Root. As its name 
indicates, a complete encyclopedia 
of bee culture edited and published 
by the Roots. Material arranged 
alphabetically by subject. New 
1944 reprint. Postpaid. $2.75. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our November issue, we asked 
reporters to answer the following 
questions: 

1. What is the total average esti- 
mated crop per colony in your 
section for 1945? 

2. Is this more or less than 1944? 

3. How are bees going the 
winter 


into 


for bees? 
for stores? 
for good queen? 


Total Crop This Year 


Conflicting reports come in as to 
the total crop for the year, but it 
seems evident that the northeastern 
section of the country will have a crop 
ranging in total from 30 to as high 
as 100 pounds per colony, with New 
Jersey practically an entire failure. 
Vermont and northern and eastern 
New York fared the best along with 
some sections of Pennsylvania. 

From Virginia south, the crop 
varies from 10 pounds to 35 pounds 
per colony, running perhaps 50 to 
60 pounds in Florida. 

In the south central states, the crop 
will run from 30 to 50 pounds per 
colony and perhaps somewhat more 
in Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 

Ohio is short again, with a crop of 
perhaps 25 to 35 pounds. while 
Indiana runs 60 to 70 pounds and IIli- 
nois from 75 to 100 pounds, with Iowa 
the best of all the western states 
running from 100 to 200 pounds, with 
Missouri about 100 pounds. Arkansas 
about as good as Missouri, but per- 
haps a little less. 

Southern Michigan is short again 
with some 30 pound average, northern 
Michigan running much better with 
75 to 100 pounds. Wisconsin is 
another good state this year, the aver- 
age running from 100 to 175 pounds 
and Minnesota quite a surprise along 
with North Dakota, the average is go- 
ing from 90 to 150 pounds. The 
Black Hills section of South Dakota 
probably is 50 pounds, and Nebraska 
another high spot running from 100 to 
150 pounds, with Kansas somewhat 
less, going from 50 to 100 pounds. 
Eastern Colorado is conflicting, some 
averages being only as high as 20 
pounds and some running up to 60 
pounds, Western Colorado is much 
better with 100 pound average. 
Wyoming probably will run from 60 


to 100 pounds with Utah only 30 or 40 
pounds,but much better than last year. 
Nevada is a disappointment with prob- 
ably a 50 pound average and Montana 
has much less than last year, with the 
highest average of 106 and low of 
40 or 50 pounds. Idaho is not a 
failure this year, but the average 
will not run over 30 to 40 pounds. 
Washington and Oregon are very 
good, owing to late crops. California 
has not improved her earlier position, 
having only 30 or 40 pounds, al- 
though some sections, particularly the 
southern, are better than a year ago. 
The Canadian provinces will average 
probably 75 pounds with the western 
provinces the best and Quebec and 
Ontario the lowest. 


More or Less Than Last Year 


The New England states probably 
have considerably more honey than 
last year. New York about the same, 
New Jersey much less and Maryland 
perhaps more with the southeastern 
states all running from 20 to 75 per 
cent of last year. Alabama and 
Mississippi, however, have far more 
than a year ago and it is probable 
that Louisiana and Texas will finish 
with 20 per cent more than in 1944, 

Pennsylvania probably will have 
more honey than last year with Ohio 
only about 60 per cent, Indiana 120 
per cent, Illinois likely 200 per cent 
and Iowa from 150 to 300 per cent, 


Missouri and Arkansas about the 
average. 
It appears Michigan would only 


have about 80 per cent, the colony 
average of last year, with Wisconsin 
running 150 per cent and Minnesota 
probably 125 per cent. North Dakota 
far above last year with western 
South Dakota shorter. Nebraska has 
a far better crop than last year, as 
do Kansas and Oklahoma, Eastern 
Colorado much poorer and western 
Colorado better. Wyoming apparently 
is less than last year as is Nevada and 
Montana. Utah even though with low 
average has much better than the 
almost total loss of last year. Wash- 
ington and Oregon are better than 
a year ago, but California is less ex- 
cept in a few favored sections. 


Bees Going Into Winter 


Apparently all around, the late 
crops have been of decided advantage 
to the bees and practically every- 





HONEY WANTED “*"re0 Prices” 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Ooonomowoc, Wisconsin 


HONEY WANTED Carloads or Less 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


LEWIS A. KONCES CO. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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where bees are going into winter in 
good to excellent shape, with some 
discouraging reports from Florida, 
Arkansas, Michigan, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

For stores, practically all states are 
satisfactory, although the southeast- 
ern states where the crop has been 
extremely poor leave a question as to 
whether bees will have enough to 
carry them through even in their mild 
climates. Michigan has many short 
stores as does Wyoming, Washington 
and California. In other words, where 
the crop has been short, the pos- 
sibilities are that bees will have diffi- 
culty in living on the stores that have 
accumulated since extracting. 


In the matter of queens, we find 
large percentages of the reports to 
the effect that there has been little 
opportunity to examine the brood 
n sts and determine whether the bees 
have satisfactorily requeened them- 
selves or may have old queens for 
going into the 1946 season. There is 
no doubt in the writer’s mind that 
many queens which have been put to 
it on account of the long and irregu- 
lar flow in 1945 to be sufficiently 
good to carry on into 1946 and de- 
velop a satisfactory brood nest. We 
have been criticized for suggesting 
that much requeening should be done 
this year. However, our inquiries were 
more in the line to determine whether 
or not care had been taken to see that 
the bees had requeened themselves 
or that requeening had been done. 
More and more, larger beekeepers are 
considering yearly requeening or at 
least two This 


every years. year, 
however, owing to the shortage of 
help probably less requeening has 
been done than usual, and _ inter- 


mittent flows have perhaps had the 
result that the bees themselves have 
not done the replacing of queens that 
might have been done ordinarily, We 
look for many of these queens to show 
up missing or with short brood rear- 
ing next year with the evident pos- 
sibilities of small clusters during the 
spring or perhaps much swarming. 
All in all, we would not anticipate 


that the condition of the queen is 
nearly as good as it was a year ago 


with perhaps not quite as many 
stores and bees not in any better 
shape for clusters themselves. How- 


ever, the 1944 fall season was some- 
what exceptional and perhaps bees 
throughout the country will average 
normal conditions for winter. 


— yan 


BUY BONDS 


One Can or a Carioad—What have you’ Mail 
your offerings to us.—Prompt action. Cash on delive ry 
JEWETT & SHERMAN CO. 

Lisbon Rd. 4 Ervine Ave. 1204 W 12th 5 1 
Cleveland, 4, Ohio Kansas, City Mo 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN package bees 

April, May, 1946 delivery. Booking orders 
at 1945 prices. Tillery Brothers, Greenville, 
Alabama. 


TRY OUR THREE BANDED Italian bees and 
queens for 1946. Booking orders now. 

Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., 

Graham, N. C. 

PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Italians, Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 

Rutledge, Alabama. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





HONEY WANTED—LET US SEND YOU 

A MONEY ORDER FOR YOUR HONEY. 
Write us what you have in 60 Ib. tins, and 
what you want for your HONEY. O'Donnell 
& Co., 4840 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 15, Illinois. 


WILL PAY an extra price for pure ASTER 
honey. Send sample. Robt. W. Lane, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 


EXTRACTED HONEY, any amount. Will pay 
cash. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson St., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


HONEY WANTED—Top prices paid. Write 
immediately. J. Wolosevich, 6315 So. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED—AI) grades, carloads or 
less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. H. & S. 
Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WANTED—FExtracted clover honey in 60’s. 
B. I. Evans, Windom, Minnesota. 
CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top prices for 
extracted, section, and shallow frame comb. 
Any quantity. State whether you can deliver. 
KEDASH BROTHERS, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. 
Clifford H. Denny, 483 Moody Street, 
Akron 5, Ohio. 





WANTED—AIl grades of honey, carloads or 
less. We pay ceiling prices in cash, call 
for it or arrange for shipment. Sell your 
honey to us and we will stick by you always. 
The Honey Moon Products Co., 39 E. Henry 
St., River Rouge 18, Michigan. 
WE PAY CEILING PRICES for wax, and 
remit the day the wax is received. Your 
wax made into medium brood foundation at 
12 ec per lb. The Hawley Honey Co., Iola, 
Kansas. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN- 
TITY. BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 








HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and varieties. 
Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity, HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 
WANTED—FExtracted honey, white or light 
amber, in 60's. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. 
Washington St., Bloomington, Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Ulinois. 
CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 
ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted, Bee 
supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are eight cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 
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CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Small or large 

lots. Send sample, state quantity, and 
how packed. Ellsworth A. Meineke, Arling- 
ton Heights, Illinois. 


HONEY FOR SALE 
CLOVER HONEY packed in glass unlabeled. 


One, two and five lb. sizes. John Tideswell, 
2711 North 63rd Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 





SUPPLIES 


YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 

medium: brood foundation for 16c pound; 
100 pounds $12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
lowa. 





BEEKEEPER’S HOIST—$25.00, frt. prepaid 
in states. Turner Mfg. Co., Corning, lowa. 


SAVE ON HONEY CONTAINERS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. Pre-war quality tin and 
glass honey containers at pre-war prices. 
Friction top pails are back. Send for price 
list. Prompt shipments made from large 
stock of Lewis-Dadant bee supplies. Send 
list of needed supplies for quotation. TOP 
PRICES PAID FOR HONEY AND BEES- 
WAX IN CASH OR TRADE. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. Washington 
Avenue, Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries. Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE 


ONE THOUSAND COLONIES bees, including 

three comb supers around, and also new 
honey house one year old, with complete ex- 
tracting equipment, all new. Hives and supers 
are all 10 frame standard and the best that 
money can buy. 80% of the queens are last 
spring queens. Address Buhl, Idaho, Box 703. 





A BUY—25 pound boxes Dadant crimped 

wired foundation in 8%x16% and 4 9/16x 
16% inch size at 60c per pound. Pauline 
Rife, Meriden, Illinois. 


500 COLONIES, 10 frame factory equipment 
for immediate sale. Equipment 3 years old. 
Certificate of inspection furnished. John 








Tideswell, 2711 North 63rd St., Omaha 4, 
Nebraska. 
FOR SALE—165 colonies bees, 10 frame one 
story hives, good condition, located in 
southeastern Georgia. Excellent package terri- 
tory. Also 40 new complete hives and about 
125 package shipping crates. No disease. 
First $900 cash takes it. No triflers. W. C. 
Long, 1325 Andre St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—Special Opportunity—Complete 

package bee and honey business in the 
heart of the Sacramento Valley of Northern 
California. Over 3,000 colonies—all standard 
ten frame dovetail equipment no junk, large 
ware house and other buildings, equipped 
with modern extracting equipment, tanks, 
wax house, steam boiler. Two good trucks 
and attractive modern home on paved street. 
Everything first class and a fine established 
business, showing a consistent profit over 
twenty years. Thos. C. Burleson, Box 239, 
Colusa, California. 





FOR SALE—500 hives of bees in Midwest, 
$8.00 per colony. Mostly 10 frame factory 
built with metal telescope covers. Guar- 
anteed clean. Preparing to go abroad. Must 
sell. Box XX, American Bee Journal. 
HONEY BUSINESS FOR SALE—65 two 
story 18 frame colonies in Northern Mich- 
igan. Complete painted equipment for 
10,000 pounds surplus. Insulated 16x24 foot 
concrete bee cellar. Honey house overhead 
Established market for honey. Health of 
bees guaranteed. Opportunity for younger 
person. Herbert M. Bachman, Hillman, Mich. 


FOR SALE 4 fr, Root automatic power ex- 

tractor, 180 tank, uncapping tank, capping 
melter, wax press. All in good condition. 
Also ten 10-frame double hives with bees, 
young queens and plenty honey for food, 
guaranteed free of disease. Rev. F. Schedtler, 
Sumner, Iowa. 


1200 8-fr. standard hive bodies with frames, 

wired foundation and drawn combs; 300 
covers; 300 bottom boards; 300 queen ex- 
cluders; 1 4-fr. reversible extractor; 1 honey 
tank and other material. Used only two 
seasons. The first reasonable offer gets it. 
For further particulars write Jasper Knight, 
Hayneville, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—A 2 frame honey extractor like 
new—never used. Price $10.00. Charles A. 
Mazur, 2638 W. 25th St., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


COMPLETE fully equipped outfit of 1500 

hives, nuclei, extractor, tanks and estab- 
lished package and honey production in 
central and northern California. Al Winn, 
Rt. 1, Box 729A. Petaluma. California. 


WANTED 





WANTED FOR CASH—Located in eastern 

North Dakota or western Minnesota, 100 
standard factory made 10 fr. telescope tops, 
metal covered, 200 standard 10 fr. factory 
made hive bodies. Write net price in first 
letter. H. A. Schmitt, Box 449, Mandan, 
North Dakota. 


WOODMAN’'S 30 frame Radial extractor and 
pump. Leonard Miller, Piper City, Illinois. 


WANTED—Any number of bees up to 500 
colonies with supers, in Wyoming or 
Colorado. Herbert J. States, Saratoga, 

Wyoming. 


WANT TO BUY Modified 11 frame hives. 
Francis Schilling, Rt. No. 1, Freeburg, III. 


WANTED—Rosedale electric uncapping plane 
and honey pump. W. Elges, Griswold, 
Iowa. 


WANTED to hear from owner of farm or 
unimproved farm for sale. Wm. Holly, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin. 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 
AN EXPERIENCED QUEEN BREEDER 


wanted for 1946 season, or one who wishes 
to learn queen breeding. No better place 
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‘ould be found to learn this business. Jasper 

Knight, Hayneville, Alabama. 

ONE QUEEN BREEDER or a good helper 
in outyards. Wicht Apiaries, 406 Miller 

St., Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


MAN AND WIFE to help bees, extracting, 

packing, and housework. Year round work. 
Willingness more essential than experience. 
No smoker or drunkard. 2312 N. Humboldt 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 





WANTED—Two queen breeders and one 

helper for my Florida queen yards. Top 
wages to willing workers. W. D. Leverette, 
Fort Pierce, Florida. 


Classified queen breeder package beeman to 


run independent unit in Louisiana 1946 
season. Ephardt’s Honey Farms, Brandt 
South Dakota. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE Correspondence Course in Beekeeping. 
Write to Correspondence Courses in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, State College 
Pennsylvania. 
INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—Official organ of 
the All India Beekeepers’ Association. 
Yearly subscription price $1.50 a year 
(7s 6d) by international money order. Ad- 
dress INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, Ramgarh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. India. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE—Send postcard 
for valuable FREE bulletin, with review on 


“Intensive Propagation and Use of Earth- 
worms in Soil-building.”” Thos J. Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-H, Roscoe, 
California. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difficult 

to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 
cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper 10/6. The 
Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, England. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 

lished for the instruction of beekeepers, 
contains breezy entertaining beekeeping com- 
ment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample 3 cents stamp. Bee- 
keepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


SEEDS AND TREES 


FOR SALE—Sainfoin seed. Over 10 lbs., 55c 
per lb. Less, 75c per lb., not postpaid. 
Perennial legume, soil builder, hay crop and 
honey plant. R. W. Brimhall, Pleasant Grove, 
Utah. 











Forty inter- 
forage crops, 
and natives 


SEEDS OF HONEY 
esting varieties of unusual 
ornamentals for flower garden, 
for waste land, all good nectar producers. 
Fifteen packet collection, $2.00 postpaid. 
Choice Ladino clover $2.50 per pound post- 
paid. New clover, Trifolium Ambiguum, 
spreads by the root, minimum order 100 
root divisions, $5.00 postpaid. Send for new 
descriptive circular. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, 

lowa. 


PLANTS 


BY EXPRESS COLLECT — Transplanted 
American Basswood trees 4-5 ft., $1.00; 
5-6 ft., $1.75; 6-8 ft., $2.25; 8-10 ft., $3.00. 
Earlier blooming Cordata Basswood trees 
4-5 ft., $2.00; 3-4 ft., $1.50. French Pussy 
Willow (early pollen producers) 8-4 ft., 60c; 
4-5 ft., 90c each. Red Barked Dogwood and 
Pink Tartarian Honeysuckle shrubs 12-18 
nch, $8.50 per 50. Write for our NECTAR 
ind POLLEN producing shrub and tree post- 
paid $1.20 collections, and circulars. 
NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 
Minnesota. 
[RIFOLIUM AMBIGUUM or Pellett Clover, 
the new clover that spreads by the root. 


Minimum order, 100 root cuttings, $5.00 
postpaid. Order now for immediate or spring 
hipment. No seed available. Melvin Pellett, 


Atlantic, Iowa. 
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FEDERATION NEWS 
LETTER 


(Continued from page 410) 


though as nine of these affiliated 
associations are county or local organ- 
izations. 

Iowa, the state of tall corn and tall 
beehives, paid their affiliation dues 
for 457 members with a check for 
$228.50. Arrangements for this gen- 
erous support of the Federation were 
made some eight months before the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer was 
moved to Iowa. Your Secretary- 
Treasurer is more than proud to be 
serving as President of this Iowa 
Association. 

The South Carolina beekeepers sent 
the affiliation of their Palmetto State 
Beekeepers Association but failed to 
mention the number of members. 
Likewise, the Pennsylvania State Bee- 
keepers Association failed to state 
the number of members when they re- 
mitted their dues. Vermont reports 
23 members and the Tampa Bay Bee- 
keepers Association, a local group, 
have 30, with more expected soon. To 
each and all of them goes the thanks 
of the Federation. This office would 
like to have for the files a complete 
list, with mailing addresses, of the 
members of each association. Some 
of them we now have and if the others 
can be sent in soon it will be 
sidered a great favor. 


con- 


Out-of-Town Schedule 

Your Secretary has been requested 
to meet as many beekeepers as pos- 
sible and to attend as many meetings 
as can be arranged. It may be wise 
to announce through this News Letter 
the time and place of those meetings 
that have been definitely scheduled. 
At this moment there is but one; The 
Arkansas’ Beekeepers’ Association 
meeting in Greater Little Rock on 
November 26. Every effort is being 
made to arrange travel schedules to 
save time and miles. 


—_ 


THE IMMEDIATE 
EFFECTS OF 
REQUEENING 


I had a strong 4-story colony of 
bees so cross they would kill a fellow 
if they had half a chance. Every 
time I opened the hive the bees would 
fly at me to beat the band. Then I 
put a good Caucasian queen with 
them, after finding the old one and 
pinching off her head and dropping 
her back into the hive to let the 
bees know she was dead. In about 
ten days I looked to see how things 
were going. The bees were as quiet 
as though they had always been that 
way. None tried to sting me. I be- 


lieve this was tne immediate effect 

of the new queen although her bees 

would not be present in the colony 

for considerable time. 

Frank A. Korn, 
California. 


— = 


TO PACK OR NOT 
TO PACK 


(Continued from page 392 


he has the advantage but he is fool- 
ing himself more than he thinks be- 
cause the amount is not sufficient for 
winter and the spring build-up. He 
must resort to spring feeding to make 
up the deficiency and that is another 
expense in sugar and labor. 


The third qualification of this pro- 
posed method is shelter from the pre- 


vailing winds. The writer learned 
this at the cost of almost an entire 
apiary last winter. The yard was lo- 
cated adjacent to a large apple 


orchard to the east. On the north and 


west sides there was a row of dense 
pine trees which the farmer had 
planted years ago as a wind break 


for the orchard. The setting seemed 
ideal when the yard was moved there 
but we had not taken the fancy of 
the farmer into consideration. He 
got the notion to improve the appear- 
ance of pine trees by trimming off all 
the branches up to five feet from the 
ground. The result was that the wind 
held back by the branches above 
swooped under the trees in a constant 
gale which blew all the 


snow away 
from the hives. The result was the 
loss of thirty-five colonies out of 
fifty. Nearly all of these colonies 


died with plenty of honey within an 
inch of the cluster. They starved 
and froze in the midst of plenty 
simply because the cold wind never 
permitted the inside of the hive to 
warm up enough for cluster to move. 
Contrast this situation we have de- 
scribed with the picture accompanying 
this article which shows a corner of 
another yard with protection from 
winter winds. The picture was taken 
on the afternoon of January 26th, 
just after the bees had a cleansing 
flight although the temperature in the 
shade was only 38 above. The winter 
sun had warmed up the interior of 
the hive due to absorption of heat 
by the black paper and the bees not 
only had access to fresh stores but 
enjoyed a flight as well. In that 
yard there was only the loss of two 
out of forty. 

Any method in beekeeping that 
works well with one and fails with 
another usually has some attending 
sause for failure, In outdoor wrap- 
ping it may be due to too small a 
cluster, insufficient stores, or inade- 
quate protection from cold winds. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


John A. Bonney, of Hume, Sas- 
katchewan, reports that his bees did 
not build up normally in the early 
part of the season and that they were 
cross until after the eclipse of the sun. 
Progress was rapid after that time 
and temper was improved and he 
raises the question as to whether 
the eclipse had any effect upon the 
bees. Who ean tell? 


_— —_ 


The transfer of H. B. Parks from 
the bee culture field station near San 
Antonio, Texas, to botanical work at 
College Station will be noted with 
regret by a large circle of friends 
among the beekeepers. H. B. Parks is 
a valuable man in any field of science. 
He is a capable botanist, an efficient 
field naturalist and a well informed 
apiculturist. He has rendered val- 
uable service to the honey producing 
industry and he will be greatly missed, 
Let us hope that in his new position 
he will find time to complete a bulletin 
on the honey plants of Texas equal to 
the two botanical publications on the 
flora of that state already to his 
credit. 

— —_ 


B. A. Chandler, of Westmoreland 
Hills, Maryland, reports that bees go 
crazy on sumac on clear warm days 
for a period of about two hours. He 
has never seen them so active on any 
other plant. They continue to visit 
th» flowers all day in smaller numbers. 
The soil is a sandy clay loam which 
gets very hard in dry weather. While 
I have had sumac for thirty years I 
have never seen bees work the 
blossoms on our rich black Iowa soil. 
At the same time the anise-hyssop, 
which is so attractive to them in my 
garden, fails to hold much interest 
for the bees with him. 

On the other hand the golden honey 
plant or wingstem, (Actinomeris 
alternifolia) attracts the bees both in 
Iowa and Maryland equally well. It is 
hard to understand the reason for 
these differences. 


— 


Harold my young grandson, has 
shown great interest in everything 
relating to bees and has accumulated 
magazines and bulletins to such an 
extent as to offer something of a 
problem to his mother. When he told 
L. C, Dadant of his ambition to own 
some bees and of the savings he had 
made with that end in view, Mr. 
Dadant gave hima colony ina Dadant 
hive. He was ble to sell about $27.00 
worth of honey from his first crop, a 
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substantial sum of money for a 
seven-year-old boy. He says he will 
buy more bees with the money. 


wae 


In the days when remedies were 
prepared at home instead of bought 
at the drug store, propolis was used 
to bring relief for corns. It is claimed 
that warm propolis spread on a cloth 
and placed over the corn will in time 
cause it to drop off. Since I have no 
corns I am unable to put the remedy 
t» the test of a personal application. 

ae 


Channing Cope, in his column on 
the Atlantic Constitution, tells an 
interesting story of his experience 
with the new insecticide DDT. He 
freed the cat from fleas, deloused the 
pig and rid the house of flies and 
mosquitoes. After recounting his 
experiences he added a word of warn- 
ing as follows: “But we must re- 
member that DDT will kill bees and 
that means it will kill the clover 
(which means too that it will kill off 
our livestock.) It will destroy the fruit 
crops which are dependent upon bees 
for pollination. It will kill off most of 
the flowers for the same reason and 
will wipe out many of our vegetables. 
It is clear then that the scientists have 
given us a great tool for our better- 
ment. It is equally clear that we 
must use it wisely.” 


aes ce 


With the month of October I have 
completed thirty years of association 
with the American Bee Journal. I did 
little but look on for the first months 
since C. P. Dadant made all the de- 
cisions as to what should go into the 
magazine. In the thirty years I have 
had the responsibility for about every- 
thing connected with the publication 
of the magazine at one time or 
another. Now it is Cale who as- 
sembles the magazine and I am for 
the most part an onlooker once again. 


— Joe 
Thirty years have made. great 
changes in the industry. When I 


came Dr. C. C. Miller was still very 
active. J. E. Pleasants, of California, 
was a regular contributor to the 
Journal and F. Dundas Todd, an early 
inspector from British Columbia, was 
much in the public eye. J. E. Crane, 
of Vermont, and Dr. A. F. Bonney 
represented opposite extremes of 
leadership. Crane was a capable com- 
mercial honey producer and Bonney 
was an enthusiastic hobbyist but both 
were well known. One of the first 
things that I did was to persuade Dr. 





Miller to write his life story which 
began in the December 1915 issue of 
the Journal. 

= 

If space permitted, incidents re- 
lating to a long list of men prominent 
at that time would add interest to 
the events across the years. E, F. 
Atwater, J. M. Davis, J. F. Diemer, 
N. E. France, B. A. Hadsell, R. F. 
Holterman, M. H. Mendleson, J. H. 
Lovell, L. H. Pammell, F. E. Millen, 
Frank Rauchfuss, A. I. Root, Eugen¢ 
Secor, George Demuth, and many 
more were very familiar to the 
readers of the bee press of that time. 
Now they are all gone and others 
have taken their places. 

= 

Harry W. Beaver, of Troy, Pennsy]- 
vania, reports a total of 572 pounds 
of honey from one colony. The crop 
was 325 pounds of clover and 247 
pounds of buckwheat. So already my 
colony that made a net gain of 549 
pounds is outdone. We may have had 
colonies equal to Beaver’s crop but 
the honey was not weighed so we are 
not sure. Thus far he stands as 
champion for 1945. Who had a colo- 
ny which produced more? We would 
like to know what the record yield 
for this year has been. 

ae a 

Several reports have come in, 
answering the request for information 
about peanuts as a source of honey. 
Some say that they have never found 
the bees on peanut blossoms, others 
say only rarely do bees visit the 
flowers. All agree that the peanut is 
of little value for bee pasture. So far 
not one has reported getting honey 
worth while from peanuts. 

a Se 

Among a group of Chinese students 
now in this country to make a study 
of American agriculture is Prof. Li 
Chen-Kang from the University of 
Nanking. He has been in charge of 
apiculture in that institution and will 
spend some time traveling in different 
parts of this country in order to be- 
come familiar with our methods. Now 
that the war is over we can look for 
more visitors from abroad and we 
should offer every opportunity for 
them to see American honey pro- 
duction at its best and find something 
worth taking back to their own 
countries. 

—_— 

We have made substantial increase 
in our honey crop by keeping the bees 
in two-story Modified Dadant hives. 
By leaving about 100 pounds of honey 
for winter stores we encourage the 
bees to build strong colonies early. 
In this way we are able to take ad- 
vantage of light flows which other- 
wise would be used for building up 
for later flows. The net result is a 
much better surplus than we get with 
the usual practice. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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Got a Hobby? 


Keep up with the latest developments 
in your field? Here’s a group of maga- 
zines that specialize in a particular 
subject! You'll be interested in at least 
one of these magazines ....and you 
have the assurance that the articles are 
written by people who know. Send in 
your subscriptions today! 


HORSES Per Year Sample 
Spokesman and Harness 
orld, m. (3 yrs., 


$2.00) sasancho $1.00 $ .10 
Rider and Driver, month- 
ly, horses, sports, pleas- 


ure . 3.50 .50 
Throughbred (Horse) 

Record, weekly ___- _ 4.00 10 

DAIRYING Per Year 


Dairy Farmers Digest, monthly $1.00 
FRUIT 


Better Fruit, monthly —_-~ ~ 2 
Eastern Fruit Grower, monthly 1 


BEE MAGAZINES 


Beekeeper’s Item 
American Bee Journal 


FARMING 


The Country Book, quarterly 
Farmers’ Digest, monthly 


LIVESTOCK 


88 88 


oe 
88 


Coastal Cattlemen, monthly a= 188 
American Cattle Producer__ _. 1.00 
Florida Cattleman ____--_-~ nae See 
The Sheepman _ 1.00 
Plantation Stockman, monthly - _ 2.00 
Pacific Stockman, monthly _ . 1.00 
Arizona Stockman, menthly_- 1.50 
PIGEONS 
American Pigeon Journal, squab 
—fancy - on x ease 1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only_____-- 1.50 
POULTRY 
Cackle and Crow, The punter 
paper aa 1.00 


Pacific Poultryman . 60 
Progressive Poultryman, monthly 1.00 


RABBITS 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies ex- 


clusively) ‘ 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal_ ——— 
California Rabbits, monthly_____ 1.00 


Rabbit News, (Calif.) monthly 1.00 
International Commercial Rabbit 


Journal, monthly —_ _. 1,00 
OTHER SPECIALTIES 
The Soybean Digest 1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets 
only) i taiaee naiecin me as 
Small Commercial Animals and 
Fowls _ . 50 
Co-operative (Farmers) Digest, 
monthly Seat 2.00 


Modern Game Breeding, monthly, 
pheasants, wild waterfowl, etc._ 3.00 


Canary Journal, monthly - 2.00 
Canary World, monthly _- _ 1.25 
Good Health, monthly ______-- 1.00 
Frontiers, the magazine of natural 
history. 5 issues _ 1.00 


Black Fox Magazine, fox, mink, m. 2.00 
All magazines are monthlies except 
where otherwise noted; prices are for one 
full year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All 
orders are handled promptly and ac- 
knowledge. Rush your subscriptions 


today. Remit in any manner convenient 
to you. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





Magazine Mart 


DEPT. BJ PLANT CITY, FLA. 








Sample Copies at Single Copy Prices 











To assure yourself of obtaining 
the best of supplies, read the ads in 
ABJ. 
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JENSEN’ PACKAGE BEES AND 


QUEENS FOR 1946 


We anticipate having more and even better bees and queens than ever 


before. Also indications point to un early sell-out the way orders are 
coming in. Prices will likely rule about as in 1945. We are booking 
orders on that basis with understanding adjustment will be made later, 
should we be out of line. No more queens this season. Thank you for 


your patronage. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Mississippi 


*‘Home of Magnolia State Strain Italians”’ 
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YORK’S 


Package Bees and Queens | 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Booking orders now for 1946, same terms 
and subject to later revised prices for ; 
coming season. Do not delay, book now 
and be safe. 
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Yours for quality, ask any of our 
customers 
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YORK BEE COMPANY 


JESUP, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
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SINCE 1876 


THE NAME (S, T, FISH) HAS BEEN 


IDENTIFIED WITH THE HONEY BUSINESS 


S. T. FISH & COMPANY 


INC. 
SOUTH ,WATER MARKET- CHICAGO, ILL. 
ALWAYS INTERESTED IN FURTHER HONEY, BUSINESS 


Advise us now or when you are ready—What you have to offer in Ex- 
tracted Honey—60 pound cans, also Comb Honey. 


PHONE MONROE 1910-11 


“ MTTTITITITITITITTTTTTTTTT 


The American Bee Journal Classified Ads Bring Results 
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SUCCESSFUL PACKAGE-BEE BUSINESS 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Owing to death of owner Mr. Morley Pettit, shop, attractive modern home, 2 trucks, one 
a new International, and complete equipment, all in readiness for a big year in 1946. 


MRS. MORLEY PETTIT : Tifton, Ga. 


L 403 W. 14TH STREET TELEPHONE 346 
= —) 























Middle Tennessee Apiaries : Leather Colored Italian Queens 


From imported breeding stock. 1-25, $1.25 each. 26 or more $1.10 each. One-fourth 
books orders-——balance before shipping. 


Add 5 cents for all queens by air mail. 
ALL QUEENS AFTER JUNE 15TH $1.00 EACH 


J. B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St. Telephone 34509 M. NASHVILLE (7), TENNESSEE 


@ Be Prepared for the 1946 Season. Buy Your Supplies NOW. Prompt Shipment @ 
Because of shortages in 1945 many beekeepers were disappointed on delivery of 
supplies. Don’t let that happen to you in 1946—ORDER NOW WHILE SUPPLIES 





ARE AVAILABLE. 


No. 14—4-Frame Non-Reversible Extractor (hand power) $14.75 
10-Frame Wire Queen Excluders, Wood Bound, 5 or more, each .80 
Wire Face Bee Veils, each .80 
Bee Escapes, each, 12 
Smokers, 4x7, each 1.00 
2 Inch Hive Stap!es (for moving bees) per Ib .30 
COMB HONEY SECTIONS— 
No. 1 Crade, 444x4'4x1%&, per 500 6.60 
No. 2 Gride, 4'4x44x1%, per 500 590 
No. 1 Grade, 4!4x4!,4x17%, split 3 sides, per 500 7.10 
Cellophane Wrappers for above section, per 100 sheets 1.25 
Cellophane Wrappers for above sections, per 500 sheets 5.50 
1 Ib. Glass Honey Jars, packed 2 dozen, per case 1.00 
2 Ib. Glass Honey Jars, packed 1 dozen, per case .90 
5 Ib. Glass Honey Jars, packed ' dozen, per case 55 
10 lb. Friction Top Tin Pails, packed 50 per carton 5.00 
5 lb. Friction Top Tin Pails, packed 50 per carton 3.75 
Bee Gloves, per pair oe 
COMB FOUNDATION—25 Ib. Lots Thin Surplus (following sizes) 

3%x16, 41.x1634, 4%x1714, 3 11/16x14), 19.75 
25 Ib. Lots “Hercules” Wired Brood 18 50 


25 Ib. Lots “Hercules” Plain Brood 17.40 
Brood Foundation Sizes, 8x16°%, or 8'.x16', 

HAVE YOU TRIED OUR “HERCULES” WIRED “IRONSIDES” FOUNDATION? 

WITHOUT A DOUBT THE BEST FOUNDATION ON THE MARKET. DON’T 

rAKE OUR WORD, TRY IT, SEE FOR YOURSELF. Size 8'.x16'» only. 

10 Sheets $1.35 50 Sheets $6.50 100 Sheets $12.59 
Terms: Cash, F. O. B. Cincinnati. 

WE WILL BUY YOUR HONEY AND BEESWAX AND PAY THE CEILING 
PRICES. NO LOT TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL. WRITE US. 

WE ALSO RENDER WAX FROM YOUR OLD COMB AND CAPPINCS AND WORK 
YOUR WAX INTO COMB FOUNDATION AT A SAVING IN PRICE. 
OUR GENERAL PRICE LIST. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 223.WALNUT STREET 


WRITE FOR 








BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


We appreciate your business in the past and solicit your future business on the 
merits of our service and quality. Let us quote you our 1946 prices 


meena APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 
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* Due to the loss of our workshop by * 
- * 
+ Announcemen fire, we move to Gheens, Louisiana. - 
oe 7 
+ For package bees and queens, write: * 
oe “~ 
RH ii 3 
* EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS Gheens, Louisiana + 
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UALITY BEE SUPPLIES , The Leading Bee Journal of the 
ROOT Q : Southern Hemisphere is the 
GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS ( AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED \ pear gay = OF pee, start 
) any time. nquire for International 
M. a. BECK co. ‘ money order for 5 shillings (Austra- 
Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON \ gy hy — “— /_~ Write now 
; St., Lansing, Mich. ° e itor, P. ox 20, West 
510 N. Cedar nsing ic } Tel omy ae, sg 20, West 
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NOW BOOKING 
1946 PACKAGES 


“DIXIE’S BEST” (ITALIANS) 
TANNER BEE CO. : Laurel, Miss. 
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| NOTICE 


We can’t accept any more 

orders for shipment this season. 
We wish to thank our customers 
for their orders and many nice 
letters. For the orders rejected 
please accept our regrets. Will 
accept orders for next spring 
delivery at previous prices. 


0. K. ANDERSON & SON 


COFFEE SPRINGS, ALABAMA 
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Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and <safe- 
guard your future market. We need the honey 
at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 
the time when selling is hard. Join now 


For particulars write 


illinois Honey Producers Assn. 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois 


Thousands of Rabbits and 
other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL" 
Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 

STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
Box 251 MILTON, PA 











Anderson's Quality 
Three-Band Italian Queens 


Await your order. 
Price 75 cents each. 


Prompt service, quality and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


We appreciate your trade. 


& 
B. A. ANDERSON & CO. 


OPP, ALABAMA 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
Subscription Rate 


1 year, $1.00; 2 years, $1.50; 3 years $2.00 
In United States and Canada 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 








When Writing Our Advertisers 
Please Mention the Bee Journal. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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Years’ Experience 


Our Golden Anniversary 


The year 1945 marks the 50th year of continued service 
in the manufacture of beekeepers supplies. 

With this wealth of knowledge and experience we feel 
we are in better position than ever to give our customers 
that valued quality and service that has meant so much 
to them in the past 50 years. 

In order to assure yourself of that continued service 
Although we have 
an ample supply of HONEY SECTIONS, HIVE BODIES, 
SUPERS AND FRAMES aat present, from all indications 


the year 1945 will make even 


we suggest you order early this year. 


greater demands on the 
industry. 

Write for our SPECIAL PRICE on number two (2) 
beeway sections (41,x4',x17%); also ask for our new 
1945 price list of supplies now on hand and available to 


our customers. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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True 
Label 
Characters 


Wide 


& 
, HONEY «@ 
a Aa ad //// 


@ Designs that Compel Attention 
@ Colors that Blend and Please 
@ Woraing that Makes a Sale 





Our Labels meet these require- 
ments at very reasonable prices 








Send for samples. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Kao" 
‘s Red Stick Apiaries & Co.” 


ee, 


Honey Getting 


The Blue Book of Beekeeping 
WwW 


Something brand new in bee books, entirely 
elaborating the behind 
getting a maximum crop ata of ex- 
pense. It will save you time and equipment and 


reduce yor cost 


devoted to principles 


minimum 


We recommend it 
to you, whether you are a beginner, or a highly 
experienced beekeeper. 

By E. L. Sechrist, formerly of the U. S. D. A.., 
as beekeeping specialist; also a commercial bee- 
keeper operating in the United States, and in the 


analyst on costs for the 


materially. 


tropics; beekeeping 

United States Government. 
Limited edition at a low price—$1.50 postpaid. 

With a two year subscription to American Bee 


Journal $3.00. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Package Bees--Queens 


TWENTY-FIVE 
BREEDERS. 


OLDEST COMBLESS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS IN 
LOUISIANA. 


YEARS AS COMMERCIAL QUEEN 


OPEN FOR 1946 BOOKING 
ITALIAN STOCK—RESISTANT STOCK 
YOUR CHOICE 


One 2-Lb. pacKage with qué $3.50 
One 3-Lb, package with queen 4.50 
Extra Queens 1.25 

Write for quotation on 100 packages or more. 
One thousand packages available for northwest 
Canadian beekeepers. Their bid is invited. 

Contract your order early 
Terms—Net with order in U.S. or Canada 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 


Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


Main Office, 125 Lessard St. 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


Telegraph, Western Union 




















Three-Ply 


Airco 
Foundation 


‘Twenty-two years ago this wonderful foundation was 
made available to the beekeepers. Inner ply contains 
hydrogenated vegetable wax as toughening agent to 
reduce comb distortion. During that time it has 
proven its superior qualities in hot and cold climates, 
in poor and good honey flows. Beekeepers have en- 
thusiastically praised it for the following reasons: 


... It does not sag 

... It does not melt down 

... It does not buckle 

..- It has worker brood from 
top-bar to bottom-bar 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Yes, we need beeswax to take care of the big market we have 
created for Root’s famous Three-ply Airco Foundation. When you 
stop to consider the thousands of beekeepers located from coast to 
coast, commercial as well as small, who recognize the superior quali- 
ties of this foundation for brood and extracting combs, you will know 
we need tons of beeswax, not just pounds. 





Your shipment, regardless of how small, will help. We pay 
freight charges on 100 pounds and over. The ceiling price of 41'/c 
per pound cash, or 43!/2c per pound in trade still prevails. This is 
the highest price beeswax has brought for years. 
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